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"Dissertation Abstracts", and the journal literature lists 107 
documents which review suggested techniques to increase levels of 
motivation in school and at home. (CJ) 
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Introduction 



Tliis information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 197A. 
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Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain - 
personal copy of the title listed* The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International « a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 
A) Your name and address (list separately for 

billing and shipping, if they are different) 
Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and pagp. designations. 
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ERIC Documents 



Athir*rm«it t^nllmllrd. ^jihufKifiK .SHK'oocrpl 
throuKh ImprovctMot of Academic. MoCor «nd 
.SocMl .Sfcili». 

IIofid.1 Vtm .^;Jlnc^^lllc Oill t»f Kducjiion 

Puh DjIc jut 72 

Av.iil.ihlc iritm V K Vtmgc I^hnratory School. 

0»llc|ic of I'duciiuiM, tinivcfMt)' ot Mondj' 

<Miitcs\illc. i ltind.i t2MM (Si OH) 
hVkS Vrkx .\U-$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Dcscnpltifs •Ac.idcimc Achievement. 

*Usli.uitu I'rohlenis. DenMtnMr.iiton l»ri.)ecu] 

•I «ccp!iuii.il ( hifd Kcvrjfch. •fl.mdieapped 

Oiildrtn. kcMPUfce IcaeherN. •Self Ct»neept. 

Sell fMcctn. SuLLcvs haetors 

An evpenineni.d program impr(»vcd students' 
seltVimcepI und hrnke their failure cycle S\ 
^*ere second llttough fifth gnuk- *ruknts wh*» 
\*ere JisirdtLihli jmt had sjnous individiui 
ic.irnin^ aitd/t>r iKhMVMir prttblcm^ For I year. 
i»Je> left their regular elawooms to spend 2 
hiiufN d^jilv wuh a special cduC4itK>n teacher In- 
diVHiuaJty designed cducatiorvd programs ucre 
highly structured and cmphastzcd both social and 
.(cadcmie success, which students were not ac- 
c<«u>mcd to achieving Studenu were provided 
uilh succcvj expcnenccs in j<ocial. motor, 
acailemic. .uid perceptual areas Ihey clurted 
their own succcvscs .luJ ut-re rcwardeil for 
growth Kre and p«ist-tesLs n't.tsurcd ac.ulemic 
ticrto(m.ince (math, spclhng. reading, wnting 
skills) ;uid self etweept Additioiul data included 
personal bchiuior graphs, utirk ^ple», 
videotapes, and behavmr.d cheeklKt^ Ss made 
MpnfiCMnl gains in all academa areas tested, and 
competencies in Mtcial inier:iction improved more 
than ct»uIJ he attributed to maturity alone Sclf- 
P«»rt rails slxtwed tha: all students felt they had 
improsed both .icidemicdly .ind ir. MJCial interac- 
tion KeteroKcncou^ grouping of studenLs de- 
manded only otie special tc.ieher and uas con. 
Mdered economte.nlv etViLient fKW> 



Kl) 069 999 a; 007 62.^ 

Mukoiiy, In tun /' 

^>Jlr of Suictvs. .S«k-Rulr OrlrnUtion c' Ihe Task, 
and Competitor Cunditkm a» Variables Affect- 
injs Ui»mrn*s Frrfnrmance In Achlevcme.it- 
Orirnted .Siluatinns. 
VnU |).,ie ?: 

I7p r».ipir ptcscitKii al Ihc Aitiiii.il Mei-l 
iiiH ol the Miilui-sterii I'svchologtc.il Asstnia 
(441:1. Mav 4 K |«#72.'( level.md. OhiiO 
KDHS Price \1K-Sl)65 HC -$3.29 
Descriptors ♦ Xchicvcitu'm. l adtiiu I ,tcitirs. 
•leitiafcs. \1,jfcs. Mhlivalion. Pcrftirniant J 
Ijtlors. Sf* (C hjr.itierisiits). -Sex Dif 
ferciKcs, Sc* nivcniiitnation. •Sttti.il Altitodes. 
So.ial DiHrimiiutitut *Sm cess | .uiois 
tl lias hoo s(i|;};t'sii tl ili.tt fm uiPiitcn sutcess 
III tiriitpeiiiivc aJttevriiiirttt siiii.dioDs mjy 
prtHliKe negative mkijI s.titittoiis, resulintg in a 
iiu»live to .ivnid stiLcess. ^chich inhibits high per 
^ ItHntaitLC in these sMuaaiuis I20 eolfcvr • .pmeii. 

*»<• exhibiting feai ol siKLCsib .md 6" ^Anthittng mi 
fear of sMiLCss. b,i\ed upim results nf .i projective 
measure uere suhie^ts Half of each group 
N*i«rked i»ii ,1 task destrihcd as ni.»vultne. and 
ball performed tbv same la^k described, himevcr. 
t as Ictiiiiiine In addition, part of eavh group com 

pelcd againsi .i nun. part compi-ted againM a 
Mtmtan. and par! wttikcd aUine I he results in 
dicaled thai the current instrument ft»i asseumg 
the moiisv to avtiid stK'ccsv ts \et-rolc hiai^d 
f-iirihcr. it \ias suggested that women pcrf<)fm 
best on tasks and againM competiUtrs whti are 
preceived as cttmpalible with their manifest sex 
role tiiicntaiion Perftirmancc is deprcsseti when 
these conditions arc not met. due b> the engage 
men I of the motive to avoitl success 
lAwthor'HWj 

ERiC Wnf AVAIWBLE 



FI)07HMI9 a; 007 763 

\«jr//i Roht'ri I atuant 

An Inmtigjiiun of the Kfftcb of An Kvprrimrntal 
I raining Program I sing Achirvcmcnt Motiva- 
tiun Training Concepts. 

Pub Dale 72 

NW 20lp. PhD Dissertainm. I ntversiti of 

Michigan 
tr.ms Price \U.$I).65 IK-.$9.«7 
Descriptors. •Achievement. •High Sch.ml Slu 

denis. *Mt>ii\aiittn. framing. *lr.iining 

lech mil uc's 

I his stud) ettpltires the effects tif .m experi- 
nieni.il training prtigram on the achievemeni 
mnlivalnm level and t»ther related eharatlcrislics 
for late adolescent ape students lhe five mtmih 
training prtt^ir.ini consisted ol the folldumg i\) 
(iigniiivc leaching leaching the thoughts, 
fecltngs. and .icH.m strategies assoeiated »ilh the 
high achiever, (2) in group learning experiencing 
the thoughts, ieelings. .md action sir,itcgies 
thrtMigh (a) ohservaiion .mtl modeling, and (h) 
simulated CkpeneUccs. { t) dul grt»up .ipplication 
pracitcing learned principles ihrojigh ^o,il selling 
An analysis (tf ihe data showed thai the I tperi- 
menial framing Program was iignificanlK effec 
Jive in increasing achifvcmcnl miJlivalmn level 
anil in reducing external eonirtil feelings Him 
ever, ihi" treatment was ineffective m reducing 

tear ot failure feelings Further analysis revealed 
ntmsignif'icant changes m grades and in instruc 
tor» ratm^s of students (ieneral aptitude was not 
critical in determining whether one Ctiuld benefit 
from the prtigr.im A significant negative tor rela- 
tion between achievenient motivation and exter' 
nal Liintrol feelings w,ts fttund (Aulhiir/WS) 
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/Vm !,'/<•. Miirlt-tif Hfttie 

The Responds of Counselors In Behaviors A$- 
Miclatcd with Independence and Achievement in 
Male and f-emale Clirnls. 

Puh Date 7"> 

Note- 2f2p. PhD Dissertation. University of 

Michig.in 
KI)R.S Price MP-$0.65 HC -$9.K7 
Descriptors.. *('i»tinseliir Attitudes. •( ounselor 
(*haracterisiies. Counselor I'vaiuatum Cnuii 
sehir I'cffi'.fmante f eni.des, \l,des. *Miitiva 
lion. Sex 'Chaf,t<ieristies). •Ses Diftereiit es. 
Sex IWnmm.ition. Sexuality. Social Attitudes 
I his study aiul>/es the effects of client sex, 
ctMinsel.tr set. .mil eheiit hehjvitir tm the respnn> 
ses of counselors during the initial Mages <if the 
counsehng inters lew f our client hehavior situa- 
tions are used independent hehavior. dependent 
hehavn>r. high high achieving hehavior. and low 
achieving behavior N'unierous significant if if 
fcrcnces weie foiiitil bttweeii the respi»nses tif 
chenis which hiu- ., t(iiiLii..n ii| the sex of the 
client the- sex ti| the counselor and the behavior 
of the cliciit It w,is iound that when clients et- 
hihited behavior which w.is sex apprtipriale hv 
tr,idiIional sex mle norms mal*,* citunselors 
lentlcd to evaluate clients h) the client's success 
in coping with the envirMnnieiil ami femal* coun- 
scli»rs tended lo e .ifuaic clients by the clients' 
feelings .diout themselves Wncn clients* 
he ha V Mir s were not set apprtipriale. male and 
female ctiunsclors reverse** their orientations to 
the chenis Man\ sfgrnficanl dillcrenccs between 
male and female counsclttrs were bnind when 
comp.irmg their revponses to the dependent male 
client .md lo the hi^h achieving female clunf 
findings suggest ih.it male ctmnsehiis .ire more 
supporting than female «.tHinsc>ors t>f de(H'ndcnc(. 
and high achievement in chcnls .md that lemak 
counsclttrs reveal 'leir s.dues .md aei upon iticnt 
more directly than do male counselors (Author] 



H) 071 443 KM 010 691 

h»ha\. S%Kniund i)ut Itautt. I*lnhppt C 
Behavioral Ohjeclives. .Sei|uence. and Aptiludr 

Treatmrnt interactions in CAI. 
Florida Stale l>niv . lallahavsce Computer- 

Assisted Instruction Center 
Sptins Agency- OlTiCe id" Xava! RcH-arch. 

Washington. D C Pers.»nnel and framing 

Research Prtigranis Office 
Report No-CAI 'IM .S7 
Pub Date I Aug 72 
Note- 34p 

CORS Price MK.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors- 'Ai hievement. •Anxiety. 
•Behavuira' Ohjcctives. Comparative Analysis* 
Ctimpulcr Assisted Instritction. 'Programed In- 
strucium. •.Sequc'^lial Approach. Sequential 
Prttgrams. Student Attitudes. Testing Prtihlems 
lhe interaction of behavioral ohjcctives. 
sequence order, and lest and stale anxiety were 
invesiigaled The s|ud> h,id fiiur purptises I) to 
examine the effeeis ol iihjeebves on achievement, 
2) In investigate the effects oi sequcnemg, 1) to 
study the mieraclion of availability t»f tihjeclives 
and sequence. 4) to study the crfcels tif ohjcc- 
lives and frame sequence on hiith lest and strtc 
anxiety Ihc results indicated that there were not 
mam cffecis atlnhulal tt» ohjectives. and that 
scramhhng frame sequence did reduce achieve 
ment and increase program errors. It was ex- 
pected that providing students wtlh program ob- 
jectives would have no effect in I lie logically or- 
ganized program, but that achievement iif stu- 
dents receiving ohjcc lives ard a scrambled pro- 

*ram should be faciltated This interaction wa« 
tot supported by the resultii. As expected, at- 
iludes toward the program were rrore {>iisitive 
among students taking the logically sequenced 
material compared to those receiving the scram- 
bled sequence fhc fact that stale anxiety was 
unaffected by either objectives ttr sequence wa!» 
unexpected. ( Author/JK) 



ED 071 734 PS 006 203 

Herens. Annr i\. 

Socialiution of Need for Achievement In Boyt and 

Oiri^ 
Puh Date 72 

N*»tc^2p. Paper presented at the Annual (**m- 
scnlioft of Ihc American Psychological Associa 
turn (HDlh. Honolulu. Hawaii. Septcmhcr 2-8. 
1972) 

Availahic from American Psychological As- 
sticiation. 1200 17th .St. NW. Washinclon. 
DC 20036 

y.DUS Price MK'SO.65 HC Sot Avatlabtr from 
i-ORS. 

DeM;rtptors>' * Achievement Need. Females. 
Grade 5. Interaction Process Analysis. Males. 
Mothers, •Parent ( hiid Rel.it lonshtp. 
•Psychological Studies. Psycholitgtcat Tests. 
Oucstionn.tircs. •.Sex Differences. •Socializa- 
tion. Tests 

Identiricrs— I ndlcr Anticty .Scale. Mandlcr 
Sarason lest At.xfety Scale. 7A'I. Thematic 
Appcrccptitm lest 

Sociali/aiiim practices as they are directed at 
hoys and girls .md as they relate to need for 
achievement especially to differences m levels of 
need were compared in a study population of 42 
fifth grade children. 21 hoys and 21 girls, and 
ihcir mothcis B«illi mothers and children were 
given the standard f-M mcisiirc scored for need 
for achievement, the children were given the 
Maodler Sar.istin Test Ar.xiely Scale, and mothers 
were given the f ndler Anticly Scale Mothers 
and children were given questionnaires to mca 
sure their different views of the M)ciali/ation 
pracliees and interacinms helween ihem Results 
of the study sh»»wed that h»w need Air arhirve. 
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dctcrnunvd luxl ctmiparvd (4» their MJ|/p«»scd level 
tif pnitk'iency (»n the Functional Hjshc Word List 
fof Special f*up(ls ( ludyman and Ciroellc. 1958) 
Ss vkere five edueahte in«.nully retarded (liMR) 
MudenLs (OX V.6 Xo I2-(K lO 64.77. MA 6-6 to 
V>7 ) .ind five matched entotitinaU)* dt>turhcd stU' 
dents Wtird s.im[»litt}; pr»K'e»lurc^ were used m 
the dcvelopniect t)t priKcdurcs used tti measure 
reading, written, and oral voeabulary levels If a S 
kn< a ^roup of four -Aords at a ecnam vocabu' 
lary protieicncy level, be W4ts ;idvanced \o the 
next level. Mnee knowledj^e of four rand<im words 
at a level was tound to indicate knowledge of ull 
words at that level KesuUs indicitcJ that toting 
procedures developed eould be u^cd t(» deteimtne 
studeiiLs' level of v(Kahutar> proficteiicy. In 
general, the Ss could read the w<irds that Tu' 
dynuin and Ciroellc sug|'este<l as expected for 
them In addition. Ss knew the meaning of v^ords 
at levels higher than their expected levels when 
testcHi or.dly It v^as ticterrmned that the three 
tcsLs (reading, written, oral vocabulary level) 
could he ctmdcnscd into two te^t^ by having Ss 



M.t*t'.%.\. aim a.vv<.->Mfig eiiceiivcncss ot programs. 
(KW> 

£l>069 083 EC 050 166 

Educatinn fcr McntaUy KcUrdcd Children and 
Youth in f>'lorld« Publk Schook. 

Rorida Sute Ucpt of Hducatton, Tallahavscc. 

Div of blcfPcntary and Secondary Education. 
Pub Date Jun 72 
Note-Vp- 

KDRS Price MF-S0.6S HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Cla<»tricat ion. tiducatmnal 
PhiiuMiphy. *F.xccpttonaI Child tUiucation. 
Identification, 'Mentally Handicapped, * State 
Standards. Student Placement 

Identifiers-- •Horioa 



(fit III lAMi jjtiiiit^« in.itk*qu.iU' %u|»|>»»/i .uid 

»«»*» iiiiith cMfiiro! i«ivi iKctl roi .i(hK'Vi.nk-ri ^irK 
**f#f itM*tiii>' vii|»jMMi hul fitt «M.iK \»i M.ind.ifi|% 

n..| iM^'ti tu «•( lof K.*tii wiiu Hi hiiiv Oiuu^tl itii 
•V'Hfit ml .iiitiuti.ik III ihi io)h»ikil .iiiioiinu ill 
»n* ..I iiiicLiiCfii .111(1 hijrh iKi'tl liir 

it Imcw iiiiDf ^tti-^ (cporiiil Mt-nilu.iuilv nioit' 

{M.Mll%« iilUMtiiMl) llLiti Ikif.ihtc COIJIfiiL hui 

iMiiic tit ihc Hilu'f iiHii,uri%t«itN u»re M^nifKjiU 
Hu- iiiipoft.tiii III nr Micijl./.iiion ni iictil 

li'i .ullKtcnicni upiK.ir (» K- •;«()cct.iiMinv jntj 
ilciH.inttv .tihicM'iiicii. .ind indqicnflcncc 

nude .11 jii .ipi>ri>|>fi.iti- .ip .if»»uijil jj!^' ^ Ml liiis 
^.impU' it*ii|»lid viiih |i«i\itnc inicr.iL(M>n oi >up 
Sn*rt .111.) I tii«Hto(.ii( .i/n.Mini (.iiniml <1)K) 
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Kaplan. If Roy And <fthtr$ 

Human Rdathms Perspective* on MoUvaUon: A 

CnCkal Appraisal. 
Puh Dale Aug 72 

Noic— 24p. Paper prc^nlcd at ihc American 
Sociological Assorutum mct'tmg (67(h. August 
28'3I. IV72. New Orleans. Louisiana) 

KDUS Price Mi-'.S0.65 HC<$3.29 

Dcscriplors— Conference Reports, 'Cultural Fac- 
tors. Decision Making. Hmplo>ee Attitudes. 
*Humjn Kcbtions, Literature Reviews. 
Management, Models. 'Motivation, Parturipa* 
lion. Personality. 'Personnel Management. 
'Personnel Policy, ^elf Actualization. Social 
Ciasj(. Work Attitudes 

While the appellation of Human RelatKinist has 
fallen inio disuse today vestiges of this tradition 
persist in many approaches to "humanize" nr> 
gani/alions In this paper. Human Relations as- 
sumptions about the motivation of wnrkers and 
their de<iirc for participation are analyzed and as- 
sessed in relation tfi empirical studies A typology 
of nuvfleis of partieipalion is also develfipcd to 
Cfimpare and evaluate Morkahie methods of par* 
ticipati«in in organizatums with the more idealistic 
alternatives offered by advticates of humanistic 
management and industrial humanism The data 
indicate that Human Kelaiionists may be t>vcrstat> 
(Mg the utility and henefit^ denved from increased 
«vt)rker participation in organ i/attonal decision 
rn.iking. and their belief in the necessity for wor> 
kers to self-actualize in their jobs is predicated 
upon avsumplums «vhich seem to ignore the in- 
fluence that s<x;ial clavs has on the motivations of 
wf>rkers (Author) 



MM)75 554 (IM S45 

t rtfttd R^'tttiU! M \uih\John \1 

IVrerptions uf Sucrtw and failure hv Disad- 

v:4ntaerd Klrnirnlarv SthiHil <'hildrrn. Mna! Ki> 

pi>rt. 

State t ni\ ol Nt.w >»tk Si«Miv HiiHtk 

Spttnx Ai;i*iu V N.iiioii.il ( mtvi lor 1'iliK.iiiitn.ii 

Kt'HMrvh .iiul l)(%elnpmint (DM! W,i)} ). 

N\.i\hiiHMoii. D( KvpiMui KcMMfih l*rnvf*(ni 
Pub l).tli Nov 72 
(.t.it« OK* 2 •'Mil M 
Nflr 2lp 

LDHS Pfke MI--SIK65 Ht'.S.L29 

De\tri|>ti)f<, *Ac.iilcrTiu A^bu vLiiient. C.i«i4 
-.lan Student"^, *l)tM.lv.itilagetl Youth. ♦! le 
'iiLiit.tfs Schnui Slutlcntv liMhwdu.il ( h.ir.a 
•tnstii.' Indi\ii|ii iil'oAL r *M(>iiv.itit n, Nc:|;io 
Stitdi-iits ♦l\'rti'p«M»» K.1CK1I l)lffo^em;•^, SvH 
< onvopi Sc< DiilLfiiiccv S«H.idl DtMereiiLfS. 
S(Ki(H'(i»ni<iUK St.iiii>. I rh.iii >Muth 

\t!l|t«i;lioii IhlHIV |n4«vuJLV .t A.I) ol il)Iil|iUI 

iii^ .itiiu nu'iii 'iintiv.itiim uiiKh iu>\ tityrtliLt 
tilt .ithii^t :;it'ni m<it«v( .iiid the \tit\c ol tiwilKtl 
i.iri.ihir <(i)liii).in. .il } In .iddilMiii tc lhi\ 
lOiKepiti.t! ( l.iriiN .(itnbdKuii flKorv fi.i\ .111 .ul 
v.ifl.i^H'tl Ml (Wtleiili.il pri>^r.im\ ior iinplcntcnhn)', 
vh.tn):c Ihr rtNo.iiLh <ltM riK«l here v^.i"^ dire(!it| 
Inw.uii .Ml .ttlrtitiiiiitii theory .iti.ihM% .K.tdt'mic 
Khievciiient nl \f>!Hu'\ |hc piirpim* ol the 
fCM.MKb v%.i> In vyNUni.ilK.tlU ohsorvc' .imiI cv.iIo- 
.lie c.itis.il ladots m (k'lerniinin^ .itai^cinit. p^r 
lorni.tnvc .inio'ig viih|ctiv v.ovtri}: m mk^mI cI.i\s 
.Mill r.ii.e lit ihi first Mtidv. .iitrihiiiiitiis in thr 
tftif f,i( tttis til .ihdilv olUirt. (hltuiiti^ ,iiul 
hak wort examined tu crdt'i u» ddfrntiiu then 
elfcLls oti leeltngs iif pritle sIliiiic .huI viihvMjufiil 
.Ktioii Ihi: second vHidy fmuscil 011 the i>.»Mt 
iiremisv ol the l»fescnt research 1 e . ihcrc art ra 



<l.ll .lltd'lll M^.|.|| UUtcU-fHCN III hou MitCCXS 

.ind l.iitiiic .lie iiiMpie*»-il Oiu- huiidrn! .iml 
twenty ((f.i4lf I ivc ijiiMfcn ut-rc Nck-tted .t\ suh 
K'*!^ liiMii ihi»c siliiKils III .( Si ittMii diMrut unit it 
l»«ipiil.itii.ii ^iht.li III ii-ioj:t.|ieoii% III hnth M. 
ii.iltl.iss iii.l i.hmI li.t»k,-/.iinid In the third MM 
<1>. H« fi-u.mi u.is DM-il .IS ., iinnverlMl imhc.inl 

^'^^^ ^hitl: mtcrn.il jiiribulion> .,fc 

iHTint; iiLidc Niiiet) su biurtb .md fifth ^trailers 
were tested I hey ueic divided in su tjnMjns of 
lb subjects c.ich oii ilu- bjMs of sen. race and 
vH:n»cconoiMic Malus < Author /JM J 
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IncmsiaK .Student ReUntioo Throiigh Application 
of Attitude Change Packages (and) Increasing 
CPA and Student Retention of tow Income 
Minority Community College Students Through 
Application of Nightengale Conant Change 
Ptekacci; A Pilot STUDY. 

Pub Date 73 

Note-I7p. Paper presented at Califorr.ta As- 
sociation for Instituttonal Research. May. 1972 

KORS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors— Adults. *AutoinstructionaI Aids. 
•Changing Attitudes. 'Independent Study. 
'Learning Motivation. Low Income Groups. 
Minority Groups. Post Secondary Education. 
•Self Concept, Tape Recordings. Technical Re- 
ports 

Identifiers-^Nightengale Conant Attitude 
Change Packages 

The first fif two studtes reported was conducted 
to determine whether unemployed aerospace en- 
gineers who received computer science training 
a.s well as the Nightengale -Conant attitude change 
packages wnuld have a significantly higher course 
compleltcm rate than control classes who were 
given the same training without the attitude 
change packages The experimental class totaled 
30, They listened tn the Nightengale -Con ant 
tapes and were given class instruction concerning 
attitudes and goals Findings showed that Ss 
benefitted from both the occupational training 
and the experience of learning to set personal 
goals and tn change attitudes. The second study 
wascnnductcd to determine whether the applica- 
tion of Nightengale-Conant attitude change 
packages to lot* income, minority community col- 
lege students would increase thetr grade point 
averages and retention rates. Ss were 24 low-in- 
come minority students who enrolled in Fall 1972 
at San Jose City College and were awarded 
California Extended Opportunity Program grants 
in aid Tapes were checked in and out by student 
supervisors. little, if any. effort was made to 
discuss with students ideas on the Upcs. Results 
showed that the GPA and retention rates of these 
students were higher than the GPA and retention 
rates of the cnmparable control group. (KM) 
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KtH h. Datr Roy 
Concept of Self and Mathematics Achievement. 

Pub Date 72 

Note- 1 36p . hd I) Dissertation. Auburn Univer- 
sity 

Available from -University Microfilms. 300 
North Zech Road. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106 
(Order Nn 72 21.622 MI'-$4 00 Xerography- 

Document Not Available from KDRS. 
Descriptors « •Achievement. Doctoral Ihescs. 
•Llemenlary Seh(w»| Mathematics, Grade 6. In- 
struction. Mathemattes tducation. 'Research. 
•Self Concept. Student Charaelcristics. 
leacMcr Charaelcristics 
Identirtcts'-Research Reports 

Ihis study investigated the relation between 
student malhcmattcs achievement, student self 
loncepl. teacher mathematics competence, and 
teacher self concept in traditional and individual- 
ized classes A random sample of 602 rural sixth 
gr.ide Mudenis and their 26 teachers were ad- 
minivlefcd the "lenncssec Self Concept Scale." 
Jensen's "lest of Understandings of the Real 
Number System." and the '(omprchcnstvc Tesi 
of Mask SktllN " A significant relation was found 
between student vHf concept and malhemalics 
achtcvcmcnt it 2S) Further results are 
presented and discussed (Aulhor/MM) 
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SvK Diffrreiices. Positive feedhatk and Intrinsic 
Moltsalifin. 

K-Khester I iiiv . N Y M.in.igciin.iii Revearth 

< enter 
I'ub Dale M.i> 1\ 

N"le I4p. K,pcf preseiilvd at the laslcrii 
l's>chidogical Ass<Kialion Convention 
iWa^huiglon. D C M.iv 3 5. 1973) 

FURS Price .Mf-.S0.65 MC.$3.29 

Descripiiirs^Cullcge Students. I eedhack. 
leniaics, ^Individual Pouer. Males. •.Moliva 
Hon. Motivation lechniques. Needs. Per- 
forinaiicc. Pusiiive Keinforcenienl. ^Reinforce- 
merit. Research I'rojecls. Rewards. •Self Con- 
eepl. 'Ses Differences. Sotial Auiliides. .Social 
Reiniorcemeni 

1 he paper prcscnls Iwo espcnments vkhith lest 
ihe •\h.tn^e in fedinjis nt tijmpelence and self. 
<lelernim.iti4ir,'* pr^ipoMiion ol* cognitive walua- 
Inm Iheiifv This prtiposslior. Males thai unen a 
IK-rvin receives feedh-ivk ahaut his performance 
»m .in intfinsitallv timiivaied activity this mfornja- 
Hon uill alfecl his sense ,if eonipc-tente and self- 
delerminalinn, thereby affee tin); his intrinsic 
molivaimn Results of ihe expcfimenls. ptr- 
fiirmcd with undert;raJuate students, indicate that 
positive verbal reinforcements decreased intrinsic 
motivation for females while ihe> increased it for 
males, and that negative feedback decreased in- 
trinsic motivation presumabl) h> weakening the 
subject's fcelmgs of competence and self-deter- 
mination These data, as well as other related »lu« 
dies, ^uggest that the traditional widespread use 
of external rewards and c4)ntrols has had uniR- 
lended. negative consequences on motivation and 
perf*irniance This implies that we should begin 
U» ciinsidcr intrinsic motivation m«ifc carefuil) 
and structure rew.inl and control systems which 
will he less likely w mterfere with intnnsiv 
motivation ( Author/SLS) 
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Tate, Huftenr Mitkr. dfralJ R 

Mesistanee to Persuasion Followinf Counterattitu- 

dinal Advocacy: Some Preliminary Tbouthts. 
Pub Date Apr 71 

Note— 19p.. Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Communication Assn 
(Montreal. Aprd 25-28. 1973) 
KORS Price MF.$0.65 HC $3.29 
Descriptors^ Behavioral Science Research. 
'Changing Attitudes. •Communication 
(Thought Transfer). *fnterpervmal Cnm- 
pelcnce. *Motivalion lechniques. 'Persuasive 
Discourse. Research Reviews (Publications) 
The authors cmplo) earlier research as a 
sprmgbtiard from which to further investigate the 
relative resistance to counterpropaganda of at- 
titude change resulting frtim counlerattitudtnal 
advticacy and from passive exposure to a pcrsua- 
.sive message Two hundret' and twenty-six un- 
dergraduate students enrol! :d in summer session 
courses in siKiology. political science, and educa- 
tion at a small Michigan college were asked to 
write (Counteraltitudinal Advocacy condition) 
and read (Passive Reception c<indition) persua* 
sue messages which would ostensibly he used l<i 
convince college freshmen to live dn campus 
Various other activities were alv> required of the 
subjects Considering earher conclusions and Ihe 
implications which ensued, the results of this 
study were disappointing There were no dif 
ferenees tn the amount of resistance to immediate' 
eounterprnpaganda ct.tiferred by counterattitu 
dinal advticacy and passive message reception 

l:a;hcr findings of greater immediate attitude 
change for those engaging in counteraltiludmal 
advocacy were not replicated Several possihle 
explanations (ot Ihc negative rcsuhs arc obscivcd 
in the discussifin of Ihe siud> (l',h) 
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f< '.{» I>i|k.i pfi AfiKii .«t IIk AitiiiLtt M<«i 
tti|< t>; ihi \iiHfK I'l 1 ttiic.ilK'it.ti kcM..iiih A\ 

M)KS I'mr Mf-VU>5 IK V^.iV 

l)cscfi|>i«*f> AijilcfiiK Aviiif«c*nHili ( i>j*fiiii«i 
IX «i {I'i'fiK'iit Inicijclii'ii *KirK)cf}.Mi(cii 
I v.f filing M«i|i%.iiii*ft. *Mi«ii«.iiiofi lc*chiii(|ucv 
*Skil] l)f\clf}>fitciii *St<Li.il lU'iiihvcciiM'iil 
tcctiiiic.il l<c|k.fb. 

|}ic IMIilvtvc' itt itti^ vliitiv M.tv ii* ilitcrfDIIK- 
MiicltK:! .!( tlii ^c'flHIit ilhil|\.itiMtl c.tll Ik' Llltghl b\ 

tithc'f 4 It iMfl .|p}M«McllCV «.lll|1tl1lin It I lllv kill 

iter )r.tf ten Alkr tH.*iii>* |>ii* tested tut iiitili«.fiioii.«l 

icvc't-'. ^<lt>^ctv l.lfl(|4lllll> pKlCC'd III ilifcH. 

}*li>ii|>\ it) ct*|:iiili«c (fiii'vt lc.U.tiiii}* i*t cMfti 
{HHiciilv Jc'M^fic'tt to cnli.iiii.c iiiiiti«.itii>i). (2l Si* 
citilMHi.ti inicr.Ktiiiii ^%itliiii m:II Mrtcctcvl .ictm 
tic*N. (^1 CtifilKiI ctintinu.ition til agtiltU .icti^i 
iic*N ihcMT rc'prcM:nl.«ti«c i;rtNt|>\ ctitiMvtc<! i>t S2 
kiiitlcr|;.irtcM ctitMfcn SipsiriLUlit }*ioMth i» 
iiu»ti«.iii(iiuil Kwi 41^ VI r red in hoth cti^itMiivc .iikf 
v^i.il ^•r(Hi|>^ .c> unn|Kiic*(t Mitti ttic contiol group 
Ic'vch ific<>r|Mir.iti{*n tif i{H»ti«. iiiiiti.it 
M.<inc«iicc*N into kiiulcr^'.irtcii <,urrii.ul.i .ip|H.*.irs .ul 
«is.itilc (Antli«*r) 
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rv New Viifk. New Ycirk 

l-tlks Price MK S0.6S Hr.i3.29 
l)c^criptiir\ *Ac4dcifiic Ai tticvcincnl. 

*Acj(tcfnic I'.tilurc*, Age Differenced. *Afi%icty. 
Elementary Sctintii Kotc. Memcntjry Sefiool 
Stuilcnt<i. McJ^urcmcni. KcMJ^rcti Prii)cct&. 
*Kevp»n^ibiliiy. •Self Ctinccpi. Sex Differences 
li]eniiricr\- Children s MamfeM Anxiety Scale. 
InlcllectuJi Achievement ftespon&ihility 
OueMionnj. t>ier\ Harris Self Cunecpl Seale 
thfce te^t (n\tiumenis were u%cd in -4 scU-cnn 
ccpl &tudy t*f 171 school children in grades three 
thrtiugh w (I) the Fiers'lljrris Self (*<incepi 
Seale. (2) the tnttllectual Achievement KcspiinM 
hility CJuestionnatrc. and (}) the Child rrn's 
Mjnife\i Anitiety Sc.tlc the %tudy explored the 
relationship nf self concept to acceptance nf 
reNpon«ibiiity for intclicetual achievement and 
jn<iely nver intellectual failuiv. p.irtieularly j\ j 
function tif .igc iir \c*x Results i»how that. aeroM 
the graded, pupils with low self concept gr.iduatly 
assume lcs« rcspi^nsihilit) Tor school success Pu 
piis With high scif concept graduall> increase 
iheir acceptance* ot respunsihitity for success 
fiom grade three lo five, maintaining a high level 
of acccpl.<ncc u\ giadc su (»irls consistently 
score higher than huvs on measures nf anxiety 
Pupils with low sclfioncept show much higher 
anxie.^ levels m all gratles examined than pupils 
«ith high self contrpt Hoys with low srlf>concept 
showed a generally consistent decrease in anxiety 
from fourth grade to sixth The authors anticipate 
thai a longitudinal design study might indicate the 
e«tah!i*hment nf selfenneepi levels prior to the 
Ihird grjde. in which case attempts lo enhance 
sclf>concept would need ut hcgin at the outset of 
the school cxDcricnce (Author/NMr) 
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»»«•. !!». • if.i..i» piticss placss 

•"•l*''*''^ • » » . *v . vf«.il*t>ii of a U^fiiiii^t 
w«ktr..iii> . Ill *f».e'i iiil.aii^.v a ehiM* ittufal 
•iii|u*siii> t iiv^s tittigi htniseil and the aimL hi 
hIm%I. tie lis«\ I (»iv approach iit(l|/« * a iiiulti 
ifisi.ipi.ti..t% itfit ntaii.fii III iiiipUniet»iii|r the edu 
eationat pfogiafft through teaii* iiisolkcinciit of 
si.tff lot iitherv tiid thritujrh a variety of classroom 
ii'odv'ls I he l..u.klii pfi«viiic« a detai(<^d c«anofia 
II.MI iH spiulu t.niiepis thai char.a.teri/e the 
pof.t im, .. i|.,«r.»..t ti as ihcy relate lo M« 

dents, tc.-eheis staff, parents. and"curncufuni 
I he maior portion of the tnuiklet consists m| 
learning activities, oi niaierialv fnr projects, ami 
Ml inipicuiLntaliiiii suggesliinis for ihevc ide.is 
(Autli.n<l AA j 
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A Preiimiaary Report on Motfvatioii aad Cominu- 
nicatloQ Patterns of the Waek. Ckkaao. Whfie. 
and Arriurnt White in ^ Typical Sottthwcst U-S, 
City. 

Puh Dale Aug 71 

Note— IIUp. Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting tif the Asso^^iation for hducatinn in 
journalism (l-ort Collins. Culorado, August 19 
21. 1973) 
htma Price MP.$0.«S HCU.Sfl 
Oescriplois—Aspiration. Attitudes. Hchavinr. 
Black Commiiniiy. C.iucasfans. •C'ommunica 
lion ( thought 'transfer I. •! ihnic (iri^ups. In 
terpeiuinat Relationship. Mass Media. Mexican 
Americans. •Molivaiion, •Soeir<eci<.ion«ic 
Status, •Television Keseaieh 
tdcntiriers— l.uhhnck (*texas) 

Motivation and aspiration f«)r j heller life can 
he examined in relation to media hehavior t»f ran- 
dom jwimplcs of the hiatks. Chicanns. whiles, and 
affluent whites in t.uhh<i(.k. Texas In such a stu- 
dy, no significant difference in moiivalnm and 
aspiration, as influenced hy media, can be fnund 
amcing ethnic and other groups This 
phcnomcnnn is likely the result of the uhiquitnus 
avjilabihty of electronic and print media to all 
levels of society These results throw dnuht on 
the traditional McClelland contention that 
minority groups generally lack mntivatton The 
findings also shnw nn significant difrcrence 
between the sexes" aspiratu.ns and motiv^titin& 
for work toward desired gnats Subjects demnn- 
^tiatcd such hehavior m ic«s nf their viewing, 
listening, and reading, their interpersonal cnmmu 
nication. their communicalinn topics, their rntc 
reversal playing for media enntrnl. their 
knnwiedgc about governmental .igcncics. ?nd 
their attitudes toward various local issues Very 
few significant differenced appeared a mnng ethnic 
gioups. however, more women than men disliked 
violent and pornographic television pr«igrams 



to variation acioss lime and stiuatmns Ibis study 
dealt wilh fifth and sislb giaders' verbali/alions 
about then abdities and competencies associated 
with then roles as students Self-repoil categories 
consisted nf nine variables derived from the 
behavioral modifieaiuin and symbolic inierac 
tional treatments nf parental control <*bild> 
parent pairs (N^t2()) from four communities 
served as subjects Children s self conceplualira- 
lions were assessed using tt.e Michigan Stale Self 
Concept of AtMiifics Scale, parental bchavmr was 
assessed directly through interviews Analysis of 
results indicated further ettipirieal support for the 
nnlion that parent*' evalualinns are crucial in 
shaping children's sell coniepluali7ing behaviors 
with regard to their eumpelenee as students The 
magnitude of all measured asso* latinns. however, 
was m<idcraic to weak Diseusston nf results con 
ccrned strategics to increase parental effective 
ncss m posi lively aftcctint; children '> academic 'at- 
titudes and behavior (t)P> 
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FautkSt Sara I*. 

A ComparlMHi ol Susptaded aad No«*Siifp^d«4 
Fottrlk'f^radc Stii4«ats ia Urtea Law Socla- 
ccoaoflilc L«vrl Schaols oa Two Mcaaarcs at 
ScU'Coacept as*a'L«anKr. 

Pub Date Jul 73 

Not9'-141p.; Doctoral thesis. Watden University. 

New Orleans". La . July 1973 
iCDRS PHcc Mr.$0.6S HC-$6.5t 
" ^scriptors-' Age DilTerenees. ^Disadvantaged 
Youth. Ecnnomically Disadvantaged. Educa- 
tional Diagnnsis. *t:lcmentary School Students. 
Negrn Students. Racial Differences. *Self Con* 
cept. Self Esteem. Scx Differences. •Suspen- 
sinn. Urban Schools 
tdentificrs-^FIorida Key Seale. 'Louisiana 

The purpose of this study of fourth>grade stu> 
dents tn ttie New Orleans Public Schools during 
the IV72>73 session was to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of the chafactertstict, reasons for 
suspension. and self-concept of students 
suspended from low socio-economic schools The 
idea that poof self*coneept as-a-teamer is a sig- 
nificant factor which differentiates the suspended 
student from the non-suspended student was eon- 
ccptuali/ed and tested The study used a non>ex« 
pcrimcntal design involving the use of ex post 
facto research. This design involved the pairing nf 
41 suspended students with 41 non-suspended 
students on the vanahles of age. aex. race, grade, 
and toc:o-eennnmic level Student self-reports on 
the Self Appraisal Seale and the teacher-student 
ratings within each group The findings indicate 
that fourth -grade students suspended from low 
sneio eeofximic schnols are generally black males 
who arc- nveraged for grtfde placement, derieieni 
in academic skills, hnrdefline i helow in mental 
ability, and frequently absent from school. The 
suspended students* self-concept as-a-lcamcr 
mean scnies were significantly lower than those 
of the non -suspended students on the FKS 
(Author/iM) 
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Htlby, Kohtrt W And Oiturt 
ParrnUl Variables at Predtetars of Stadeat S<l(- 
Coaet pttaaa of AMIMy. 

Pub Date Feb 73 

Note -23p . Paper presented a: the Annual Meet 
ing of the American l^dueatinnal Research As- 
sociation (New Orleans, t outsiana. Icbrtiaiy 
26 March 1, I973| 

F.DRH Price MF-S0.65 HC*S3.29 

Descripiofs^ *Aeademis Pcrfnrmance. •Hchaviur 
Change. Behavior Iheories •HIementar) 
School Students, Fxpeclation. •Parenl At 
tiiudes. Parent Child Rtlaiinnship, 'Self Con 
cept, Sludeni Role 

I den tificrs~> Michigan State Scif Concept of Ahdi 
lies Scale 

Parental conirol of chiidtcn's academic per 
formance is discussed in terms of two perspcc 
lives in sncial psychnlog) behavioral modifica- 
tion and symbnlte inleraeltonisRi A synihcMs of 
the two approaches piovides a ntuilipic view of 
sdi conceptual behavior in winch self concept is 
rftnsulr/cd .< sorial nsvLholnincal concrni snl»irri 
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Descriptors^ •Academic Achicvcmcm, Achieve, 
mcni Gams, Bchavmr Change. Changing At- 
iitudes. Disadvantaged Youth, •l-lcmcntary 
School Counseling, •hier.cntary Schnoi Stu- 
dents. Low Achievers. Negro Students, •Post' 
live Reinforcement, *Sel{ Concert. Social 



KcMifort ctii'.iti, Siutli.nl AtiiiuJck. lutoMjl 

< hiliirt-n fiiMu Itm inctMite. gbelto. jritl nitnttii 
j{roti|H lent} lit tJi\|)My J low level i<f per 
l4«fiii4iue in M.hi«<«t jimI evalujttJ (hem»clve» d% 
*iif%e thjn init»( ^ludenu i«n ihiir \chiM'i per 
forrnjnce Ihi^ tiudy exjnitnex Ihe tmpjct itf «cif 
i<»iicepl on jcjtJemic Jihicveiitent ii wj» 
h>|«4iiiu'M/r J thjt II) reinfoicement of bchAVi<tr» 
•inpiutjnt til 4f.ii<{emic ^Uf.ceft4 imrcj^e^ ji hievc 
merii^ il} jf.jdemii at tiievement mtprit\e». 
JCJtlrntic \rlf f.oni.ept becomes miire piitiltvc. 
init, ( i| social rewjiilft <verhj| jnJ written 
|irji\4-) ^ic mi«fc cffecttve thin cconnmic or 
Sikcn ftwdtiU om^il 4nutuntK nf nuthe>} m mi 
pinMn]t jcjiictnit. .nhievement Fnrty twti hUik 
tiudcnu with scores helnw the Avetd^v uf then 
(.ijit itn aLhicvtmcnt jnil self cuncepl mcj^ures 
were \rlecicd for tins study frum grades fnur. Hvc 
jnd «t« HI one M.hnol leachcf^ rated ihe stu 
denik intellcttu^l dcvelDpmeni on a fnur pnini 
sc^lc hoih hefiifc 4nd after trcJlmcni f he flu 
dents were randomly assigned tii one iif three 
ifc^tmeiii griiup^ fnr 12 weeks (irnup one 
ret.e»ved mtensivc luliirmc and Lnunselmg enm- 
hined with titKen leinfnrtcment Cirnup twn 
fet.et%ed intensive tuinrmg jnd cnunselmg etim- 
hined with stiiial reinfiifLcment CWiiup three 
lecei^ed no Lfonsehn^ nr remforecment The 
suhjects were prelected nn aeademd ami self 
ci«neepl measures, recei^cil ihcir rcspeitivc treat 
ntcnts. and were ri ti^teit The tutoring counseling 
was carried oui hy the cipertmenter in nne hnur 
sesttons twitr a week for each group 
(Authr./JM) 
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Mea^uiement 

Ihe niaiof goal of (his re^eareh stud) was ihe 
idrnnrication and vahdaiion ut measures of coin 
pnnents of personal achievement oiientaiions that 
Can he used in ihe job training program lonietl 
Ihe guiding loncepimns for the research were 
hascd «/n Atkinson's theory nf achir^rnient 
ii.oiisaiion. <fUiin'\ investigations of eiperlancirs. 
aiiJ mt.a\u/enii nt guidelines of psyciiometrii 
»»HMWy fhi* fotuv <»f ihis study Was primanls on 
the idcntift^ation .inti mea^uiement of mdivitluai 
P«'f\ona*ti> I h.irac>i iistics which may pla) .in im 
pon.ini roll* in a j4»h trainee^' • apanty i« ohiaiii 
and maintain employment INTIS) 
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lliei.Mr* IN i«4*nitri S.'leciion. 'WoA Allttudei 
Mi niif.cr* *OiKamiatii nal Research 

I oi siiiiir time i.ultural anthropologtiii have 
attempted to etpiaiit leguUnties of hehaMor in 
large groups /naiions trir>es. eic ) through a »e 
iif* i'f studies generally known as -rational 
chaiaiiei ' or miKlal personality" studies The 
:ove*ligaii4in reported here ailempts to adapi Ihe 
modal peisiinalMs approach to organizational 
research The major inticKms of earlier research 
ir. the anihrnpoliigicat tradition are reviewed and 
several suggestions aie generated fnr developing a 
modal person «lity approach to organizational 
research (Auihor) 
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Available frnm^National Technical Informatmn 
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Oeicriptnrs- f-ipectatinn. •job Training, l.ahor 
Market. 'Measurcmcnl. •Motivation. 'Per- 
tonality Assessment, Prediction. 'Predictive 
Measurement 

Volume I IS the narrative and statistical ac- 
count of a study identifying and measuring in- 
dividual characteristics which ma^ inRuence a job 
trainees- capacity to obtain and maintain success- 
ful employment (CF.OOOfSV) This is Volume II 
which contains appendu materials Appendix A- 
Interview. B iob History, C-Behav.nr Instructions 
and Score Sheet. O Respondent Letters. |--Repli. 
eation of Snmmerfield Research (1969) (MS) 
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Descriptors- •Achievement. *Aniiety. Behavior. 
College Students. *Overachievers. Self Control. 
•Student Alijnation. Student Attitudes. •Un. 
derachievers. Values 

There are a number nf apparent similarities 
between dropouts and academie achievers both 
groups have been described as alienated and im- 
pulsive, and both can he difficult cnunselees 
because they reject some traditional values This 
investigation focused on the behaviors and at- 
titudes of a group of 23 male college sophomores 
who were academic underachievers. and a 
matched group of overachieverj LongitudinsI in- 
terview data and ten data were collected The 
results supported the hypotheses that un- 
derachievers would be Significantly more likely 
than ovcrachievers to report and display "ir- 
rciponiible" behaviors arising from impuliivity 
and aniiety over achievement in work situations 
Cluster analyses of subjects' scores on the Om- 
nibus Peisonaiity Inventory and Opinion. At 
titude. and Interest Survey, together with inter- 
view data suggest the possibility of subgroup ap- 
proach to onderachievement |n addition, ex- 
cerpts from the interviews illustrate the kinds of 
cnmplei inleractinns thai underachievers have 
with work, with teachers, and with those trying to 
intervene (Auihor) 
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tt**U*tmt*, Mutfiiteft 

A«»l€t). Aeeepuner, and Achievement in Seventh* 

Orade Children. 
Huh Dale 72 

Note 92p . Meier's I hesis 
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OeKriptors- •Achievemeni Adolescence. 'Ant 
lety, •Child Development. Failure (^actors. •Ju- 
nior High Sebonr Students. •Peer Acceptance. 
Heading Level. School tnvirnnment. Success 
Factors 

This report, after th.iroughl) surveying the 
literature on ansiet/. acceptance, and achieve 
ment. focuses on ihe relationship between a 
child's aniiei). peer acceptance, reading level, 
and overall school achievement a* part of child' 
development I ight seventh grade classes served 
a» *uhjects for the study which examined such 
variihies as age. »ex. v ..ineConomtc le*el. scores 
on Iowa tesis of baoc SkilU. |owa Silent Kcadmg 
Ie,t, and Children s Manifest Annety Scale with 
I. wale, and sociomctnc raimgs of peers Results 
show that anxietj does not relate significantly 
wiih the other variables under eiamination. with 
the eiceptinn of age Howevei. peer aeceptanee 
does reflect a relationship with school achieve- 
ment, reading level, sex. afii socioeconomic level 
The .luth.ir eoniends that since nne iti^tification 
for tracking students consists in freeing the child 
from the anxiety of competing with academically 
abler siuilcnis. ihe absence of ansiety as a con- 
tributing variable 'supports the abolishment of 
such ho..iogcJicous gioups (Author/LAA) 
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Perceived Cfforf Expenditure as m Factor In 
Achievement-Mot UatMl Behaviors. 

Pub Date 73 

Note— I2p.. Paper presented at the American 
Psychological Associatinn Meeting. 26-31 Au- 
gust 1973. Montreal. Canada 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Descriptor*— •Achievement. •Behavior Develop, 
mcnt. Behavior Patterns. College Students. 
High Achiever'^. I.nv Achievers. •Motivation! 
•Performance Factors. Persistence.. Risk. Suc- 
cess Factors 

Two experiments are reported in which a cng- 
nitivc (attributiomil) model nf achievement 
motivation is applied to two achtevement-related 
behaviors, persistence and selection of inter- 
mediate-ritk Usks Resulu of Expenment I in- 
dicated that S's perceived effort expenditure was 
related to persistence for high achievers In Ex- 
periment II. high achievers made more inter- 
mediate risks than low achievers. There were no 
significant differences within achievement groups 
across public and private attnbutional conditions 
Hesulis were discussed tn terms nf establishing 
environmental conditions conducive to the per- 
formance of achiesemcnt related behaviors 
(Author) 
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Shfrk. John K . Jr Munio, Anthonv t' 
Humanistic Studies as m Component of College 
and Adult Reading Pr4»gram». 

Pub n.ile Dec 72 

Note— 12p . Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of Ihe Nation j| RcMding Conference (New 
Orle.ins. December 1972). Humanistic 
Psychology S>mpo:iuni 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Dewript<irs— Mdult Hc-.,^nig Progr.ims. 'CoHege 
Progr,imi. 'Humanism. Individual Needs. 
•I .tnguage Instruction, Language Prngr.tms. 
Psychologic.il Needs. • Kcadmg Comprehension 
A ciinsidcraiiiio of rc-.iding pnicniials could 
produce a more b.ilaneed outlook concerning the 
future of residing in our xiciety In working with 
students on the improvement of reading, we find 
ih,u comprehension problems arr often related to 
.iltiludc* abtiut language, facts, .ind accuracy thai 
.irc opposed to the requirements of the learning 
sii.iaiion Ihi\ u .1 bomanisiic problem As a 
C4*mp.inent of college and adul: reading pro- 
t-r.ims vinic :ypc I'f "language" dimension 
slioiild be .idded to help students de clop awarc- 
ne« .ind/or mi pro cement in the follow mc Ian- 
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^u.«)(«' t\ iitii>'iM>ri, u.iititii; .t\ ,tti .t^pcit "t Iht 
l.iiiy«i,iK* ^>^i(.tti, i.iii)(<i.i|;c {ii.it.tii.i. 4.iii>>ii,it:t 
|xirt.rili.<l ,iit<t \t<i<li.i<t\ i.iirfcitt K«it)(U,tK(. ^t.tt»i^ 

\itM)i.*Hl\ uh<« .irrtxi, •«» the i.i»lle)(C i,.itti{Hi\ with 

il«rKlt\ llrtll,ljU(l ft* ltltl,'iiCl,ttl.ll (lctKKIKCt\. 

■kktii^ •»] |ih)^iv.ii iKiiiilK.i|K, J ri.*ljtti>tt\bi)i h.t\ 
K'Cii M.VII to o«i\t lK'tvkCi.1) nictilji jtui ctiKiliotui 
hctlth Jnd jk.iilt'inK \iKi.e» ill) 



Jemjndtns. Thit reveraai (kmoruUaM (hat the 
parttcular combination of reUtionthip* i*lth both 
yAtcnlt Ml tmporunt cl«mtnt m th« achieve- 
ment orteniaiioni of young %kumen The combina> 

iioni of pdrcnt child reUtiom auociitccJ with 
high ttchjcvcnicni orjcnLiimni for fjrli was mar- 
kediv different from thoftc fur boys (Author/LP) 



subject! with negjtive vitttudei <ind behavior to 
become incre^itngly negjtue Males, espcctaliy. 
increaKd their Knie of efficacy and internal ac 
ceptance of reiponsihthty. The highest post inter- 
venttun telf«reports came from the most success* 
ful leaders (at ranked by the experimenter) 
(Author/LP) 
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Kims Price MI>.S0 65 ll(*-S.«.29 

IV>cr<}>t«>r\ Atlcniion Spjn. Hchjxror C h.oigV. 
C i.i\\r(H)iii IctluiiU'KS. I'^pcftmcnt^. *Ct(>j| 
Oricnt.tlKu). \mU\uUtjk\ Povkcr *Inierc^t%, 
*t ocu^ (•! Coniroi *Mulixjtion. Pfc\ch<>oi 
C htlihcn •Rovk.in}'*. Sell Cunc c-pt 
i hrci. vxpcrirncm^ v^i'rc vittu{U(.tctl to Oi.iminc 
the cttcct^ lit pr<Ki(littg c\irin%K rc\fc,tr<K loi cri 
i;.t>:it)^ tn .in .•i.li^it\ «in i-hiltircn ^ ^uh^cqucnl tn 
trtii%[(. intercut III Ot.ii .Klntlv In i.kIi \Uu\\ 
prCNchiMiS s.h(iji».(i v^cro J%kc(l III <t\^,t^K lit .III 
.Kttxttx •>! ttiitt^t inirtnMt. iiitciO\t in tiiili\uju.il v% 
pi:rin«t.nt.il %\*%mimi% I he vhildicn .i)*foc(t lo t.n 

^A^^ tl) Iltl^ (.lllTt.! ,tilt\ttV Itiutcr thuc diUOfCtll 

it.\%.ti(l ».t<tiiiiit(<n\ WiKi ihc\c %o\\ii)ti\. utinhtiu 
M\t.> nKMMtft.\ iM iIk t^liililfoii ^ %uh^»>qu4:ni loiiin 
mc iiiiofc\t ucio t>i>iJinod durih); ,t ^ciics • ! tree 

ptiU pOItaKh In Ctt. h of (tic ^tUtltO^, IC\UtK Ol 

•Itc.ited ih.it .(%kin>: vhiKlron {•> cn^j^^o in ,in .tc 
u\tX\ i*i iiiiii.tl tiiuicNi .1% J incjns to Mime ullcn 
(•f eoii tHt*M (I .1 (OtiMNteiiliy erf(.cii^e iiielhtui tiir 
iititltf iinintni' the^r ciuUlrcii n intrtn^K tlltero^1 in 
lh.it .kIimK III jtltlilion the ie^ui(\ tntlicjieii 
lh.(( clt'^e .iittiU \(ir%eiiljrtt.c jKo pr<idut.etl j 
Miiiil.if ftei.retTi;;ni %u NuhNequcnt inirin%ic mierc^t 
^^1!K^*^('*"^^ 1(1 nijinijin ^hiUiren^ rntrin^K 
niotu.ilM)ti iitf-luilet! 1 ) \\\\K'Xt\\ M e\lfin\t«. le- 
v.Aii.l ^^^tvfit^ ^hoiihl he emplovcd onU v^hen 
new^^.ifi tif vit«,tl I he ileMred hcb^Moi p.iitent. 
.iml vhhen Mct.c^^.ir> ^tKh progrjm\ Miuuld .ii- 
lenipt icvinpltt^ iht. le.Kl pov^erfut rev^.trtl* when 
letjoiiei! to piiiiliit.e the iloircii heh.i\tiir ch.tngr 
t Author KS\1 1 
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Parent Child Rclitions and Women's Achievement 
Orlentatkms. 

Spons Agency— Kjn*ji Univ . Lawrence , Na- 
tional InM of Mental Health (DHBW). 
Bcthe^dd. Md 
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Note— I2p, Pdpcr prcM:nted at the American 
SoctulugiCdl A«5ocidiion Meeting. 27 through 
30 August 1973. New York. New York 

EORS Price MF-$0.65 HC'-$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Achievement. Achievement Need. 
Family Influence. Femdies. Goal Orientation. 
'Motivation. Occupational Aspirdtion. 'Parent 
Child Relationship. 'Pdreni Influence. Sex Dif- 
ferences 

Thi* speech rt fates the results of a study 
designed to discover what combination of lovmg- 
or-rcjccting and casual-or dcmdnding mothers 
and fathers is likely to produce the highest 
achievement oric.italions among girls dnd what 
combination of parent-child relations is least 
productive of achievement orientations The data 
fur this %tud> came from the questionnaire 
response^ of 949 girls who were seniors in high 
school in 1967 The self-adminiMered question- 
naire t>icluded a scale of parent*child relations as 
well as measures of actual achievement (average 
high school grades) and aspirations for achieve- 
ment (edueattnnai and occupational expecta- 
tions) The highest overall achievement orienta* 
tion was found among girls whose mothers were 
loving and demand. ng while their fathers were re* 
jecting and casual In contrast the loweat AChieve- 
ment-oriented giria had mothers who were reject- 
ing and casual and fathers who were loving and 
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Parker, Paul J 

The Syrtctnatk DcteiuaUatlon of High DcblllUt- 
tng Tcft AnxkHu CoUctc Studcou by Relaxation 
and Asaertloo. 

Pub Date Apr 73 

Noie-l2p.; Paper presented at the Southwestern 
Psychological Association Meeting. 4 April 
1973. San Antonio. Texas 
EORS ?Hc« MF«$0.65 HC«$3.29 
Descriptors— 'Anxiety, Attitudes. Behavior. 
'Behavior Change. College Students. ^Desen- 
sttizatton. • Progressive Relaxation. 

Psychotherapy. 'Testing Problems 
Identifiers— 'Achievement Anxiety Test 

The present study compared the effects of aS' 
sertton with that of progressive relaxation training 
in systematic desensitization. Nineteen Ss were 
selected on the basts of exemplifying high de- 
bilitating test anxiety according to Alpert and 
Haber's ( 1960) Achievement Anxiety Test. 
Results showed that test anxious Ss who received 
either relaxation or assertive training experienced 
a stgnificantly greatc^ reduction in debilitating 
test anxiety on both the post- (p less than 0.00 1 ) 
and iix week follow-up (p less than 0.01) mea- 
sures than no-treatment control Ss with cor- 
responding pre-treatment scores. Although the 
post-treatment measure indicated that relaxation 
was significantly more effective than assertion, 
the six week follow-up failed to reveal a signifi- 
cant difference between the two parameters In 
addition, assertive training was shown to bring 
about a significant reduction tn test anxiety in al- 
most half the time as relaxation. (Author) 
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The Modifkatton of Undesirable Attitudes and 
CUssroom Behavior Through Constructive Use 
of Social Power in the School Peer Culture. 

Stanford Univ.. Calif. Stanford Center for 
Research and Development in Teaching. 

Spons Agency— National Inst, of Education (0- 
HEW). Washington. D.C. 

Report No— 1R-36 

Pub Date Aug 73 

Contract- NE.C-00-3-006 1 

Note— 208p 

EDRS Prkc MF.$0.65 HC-$9.87 

Dcscriptors—'Bchdvior Change. 'Discipline 
Problems. Elementary School Students. Leader- 
ship, t.ocus of Control. Low Income Groups. 
Models. Peer Groups. 'Reinforcement. ♦Self 
Concept, Social Behavior. Student Attitudes. 
'Youth Leaders 

A student leadership program was implemented 
in an elementary school to increase the social 
value of constructive (appropriate) classroom 
behavior and to generate more positive pupil at- 
titudes toward self and school. The specific aims 
of the intervention were to reduce the disruptive, 
negative behavior of some socially powerful stu- 
dents while increasing the rewards for more ap- 
propriate models and for teacher efforts to im- 
prove classroom climate The Ss were low-incomc 
black students tn grades 4. S and 6. Eight 
teachers and 280 peers identified 64 actual or 
potential social leaders who were randomly as- 
signed to experimental or control conditions 
Teachers classified the Ss as generally positive or 
negative in attitudes and behavior The effects of 
the intervention upon attitudes of leaders were 
determined by measures of self-concept, locus of 
control, social efficac>. and attitudes toward 
school Periodically, subject behavior was rated 
by teachers and coded by naive observers Pjr- 
ticipation as leaders dtd reduce the tendencv of 
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Hoffmun. Mat tut I. 

Toward a Developmental Theory of Prosoctal 
.Motivation. 

Michigan Uni* . Ann Arbor Dcpt of P^\chulogy 
Pub Dale Aug 72 

Note— I Op. Paper presented at the .National In. 
minute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment Workshop (Elkr:dgv. Maryland. .May 16. 
1 972 1. Developmental Program. Report #7. 
Fur related document. &ce PS 007 018 
KDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC'$3.29 
Descriptors— Affective Behavior. 'Behavior 
Development. Behavior Patterns. 'Concept 
Formation. 'Early Childhood. Empathy. Learn- 
ing Processes. ♦Motivation. Role Perception. 
Social Behavior. 'Socialization 
Identifiers— 'Guilt. Role Taking. Sympathy 

This pauer presents a summary of behavior 
concepts that together provide the outline of a 
possible developmental theory of prosoctal 
motivation. These concepts, based on human 
role-taking capacities, include cmpaihic distress, 
sympathetic distress, persona! guilt, and existen- 
tial guild At first, a child cannot discriminate 
between himself and others m emphatic distress 
Then he learns to discriminate and can feel sym- 
pathy for others through four developmental 
stages' (I) the child's assumption of the other's 
feelings are first based on the projection of his 
own feelings, even though his objective is to re- 
lieve the other's distress. (2) the child becomes 
aware that the other*\ persvpective is diferent 
from his own. jnd guesses what his feedback 
should be. (3) the child synthesi^Cii his cmpathic 
distress reaction to the ot.hcr's feelings in a situa- 
tion with a cognitive construction of the other's 
general misfortune, and (4) the child can com- 
prehend the plight of entire groups of people. 
The concept of personal guilt is described as a 
synthesis of sympathetic distress and an aware- 
ness of being the cause of the other's distress Ex- 
istential guilt, which IS the last concept, is 
described as coming from a realization that a per- 
son is enjoying what others cannot enjoy, or is 
not suffering what others suffer Anecdotal exam* 
pies of each prosocial behavior concept are 
given. (SET) 
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Hoffman, Martin L. 

Empathy, Rok-Taking, Guilt, and Development of 
Altruittfe Motives. 

Michigan Univ.. Ann Arbor. Dept. of Psychology. 
Spons Agency— National Inst, of Child Health 

and Human Development (NIH). Bethesda. 

Md 

Pub Date Jun 73 

Note— 69p., Paper presented at the National In- 
stitute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment Workshop (Elkridge. Md.. May 1972), 
Revi.sed form of paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of APA (80th, Honolulu. Hawaii. Sep. 
2-8. 1972): For related document, see PS 007 
014 
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Descriptors— Age Differences. 'Altruism. 
Behavior Patterns. 'Cognitive Development, 
Concept Formation. *Early Childhood. Emo- 
tional Development. •Empathy. 'Motivation. 
Self Concept. Social Behavior. Soeializaticn 
Identifiers— Guilt. Role Taking 

This paper presents ihc theory that altruistic 
motives develop out of the synthesis of cmpathic 
distress and the child's increasingly sophisticated 
cognitive development, especially his level of self* 
other differentiation An examination of empathy 
and the scn^* of other is included, followed by a 
discussion of empaihic distress, various forms of 
synpathctic distress, cognitive mediation, personal 
and existential guilt, jnd some hypotheses jbout 
sociahzation that derive from the theory A 
review of research on object permanence in in* 
fiints. role taking in cari^ childhood, and identity 
in Ijler childhood is also included. (SET) 
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I «u Achicvvrs I'.ircnt C hiUj Kci.ilinn>hip 
P.ircnt liitluciuc* ()ucsiionnuirv>. 'Koounc 
MMfcotiitiis SchtKil Aciivitics. Sihiu)K 
1 he ohiccitvv itf ihis siuilv IS Ci> iNimulc rnd 
.ttKit^/c Ihc rci.iittMishtp Ociwccn Icirning ttiptiU 
Mn\ MudciM iiwhicvciiicnl l.niph.isK in ^ivcii tn 
scpjr.iiitiK ihc iiiiit.ii.is of s^U*\\A uiiJ nun Mh<H>l 
K-.irning inpUK Siti.icnl stuJ> time h.is .i pi»Mltvc 
inip.icl jtid itinc ujlching iclouion j ni)(.UKe 
impact on karnintc practical skiiK suih as 
jriihniciic sompui.Uums anJ ^pdhng Ihc irnpacl 
un more conccptudl Unguagc and arilhmctic 
4kilU IS tnialkr and sometimes reversed The 
qualitative a^pcct^ iif teacher and parent ic.iching 
inputs are highl) suhslitutaMc Ltmcr achieving 
NtudcntA are mori: dependent on teachers than 
higher achieving students because the> have levs 
educated parents and access to fewer other non> 
Ychuol learning inputs The> attempt to com pen. 
sMQ b) studying more and obtaining more help 
from their educuted parents, hut the teacher 
1^ their pr;nur> sk:!!ed teaching input C'nn- 
^e(|Ucntl). ichools have a greater margiaal impact 
on lower achieving \tujents I hev tend lo equal 
i/e achievement anuing all s(u«ient\ even vvhcn 
poorer qualitv rcs4>urccs. in particular teachers, 
are alUtcjted to lower achieving students (ire.itcr 
equalization CouM be obtaincii b) allocating the 
higher qualitv school rusiuirces to louer achieving 
students Parent, student, schoo! and teacher 
questionnaires appear tn the appeiidix .is uell as 
stfvcr.ii zero order correlation matrices (Author) 
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Sahnifrr. Ruih 

Disincentives to Kflectitc Kmptoycc Tnlnlng and 

l>evclopmcnt. 
Civil Service Commission. Washington. DC 

training Management Div 
Pub Date 7^ 
Note— I46p 

KDRS PHcc MK SO.bS HC $6.SK 

Descriptors- Case Studies. I diiCational Develop 
ment. M-ducalional Opportunities, federal 
(lovernment. •(iovcrnment hmployecs. I itera 
turc Reviews, •Motivation. OrganiAitionaJ 
Dcvch)pmcnt. Personnel. Personnel Hv.jln.ition 
Surveys. Training Allowancc-v. ♦Vocational 
Development 

The purposes ot the ttudy were to idCmiTy oiv 
incentives to effective employee training and 
dcseiopmcnt in government ^gcncict and to 
recommend mc.ins of offsetting them The three 
stages of the study were ( I) ^n initul search for 
information including a survey of employee 
development specialists, a literature search, a 
levicw of the fimlings of a special study on 
utilr/ation and productivity, and a review of the 
previous Decision to Train" study. (2) develop 
ment of working hypotheses as they applied to 
executives, managers and supervisors, employee 
development spcciahsts (l:DS). and employees, 
and (M indcpth studies to test the hypotheses A 
budget study showed that Utile long-range 
planning f(»r training a, id development \\ carried 
out .ni top levels Disincentives to training occur 
a-* a result of personnel ceiling reductions and 
restnctionv on travel A study was made of the 
role of employee development specialists Indepth 
case studies were carried out in three f-edcral 
.igcncies representing varied missions, organita 
iional structures, si/es. and grade levels and occu- 
pations by qucctdinnaire and interview It was 
found that supervisors and managers tram and 
develop employees un systematically and mostly 
for short term objectives (MS) 
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llvlmnren, Carl A 
An Autumcnt ol tlic possible RcUtloeskip of llie 

Practice or McdIUtlon to iBcrcMCs la Aftentlvc- 

new to Learning. 
Puh Date Dec 72 
Note-46p 

KOR.S Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors- Achievement. •Attention Control, 
hmpathy. (irade 7. Junior High School Stu 
dents. *l earning. *l earning Activities, Listen 
ing Skills. Personal Growth. ^Program Kvalua- 
tion. Research Projects. *Self Actualiiation. 
Teacher Fducation 
Identifiers-' •Meditation 

A group of 24 seventh grade Mudents was in- 
volved in a meditation (/en) experience as a 
means of assessing the relationship of meditation 
to learning Using a simple rote memory task as 
both a pre test and a post-test the expcrimer.Ial 
group (N=16) showed a significant mc ease ( 01 ) 
in the number of objects recalled, whereas with 
the control group no significant increase occured 
This suggests that meditation, which leads to 
greater sclf-awareneu. facditates greater atten- 
tivencss to learning However, on a second post* 
test giver Six months after the meditation ex- 
perience had ended, no significant increases were 
noted between the post tests of cither group. The 
cxperimenul group, though, had not continued 
the meditation practice after termination of the 
program suggesting the proce<s had not been 
fully internahzed during the time they had been 
involved in the actual meditation experience. 
(Author) 
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Hughes, Frances Whixe 

Setf-CofKcpt iHvclopincat in Inner-City Seventh 
<in6t Youlli as Afffcted by the Inflntnee o( 
Community Scliool ConaaeUnK on Sigaincaat 
Otiicrs. 

Pub Date 72 

Notc—270p. ph.D DisserUtion. Catholic 

University of America 
KDRS Price MK-$0.65 HC-$9.87 
Descriptors— Counseling Effectiveness. *Disad- 
vantaged Youth. Doctoral Theses, parent Child 
Relationship. *Parcnt <*ounseling. *parcnt In 
fiuencc. *parcnt School Relationship. Research 
Projects. Role Theory. 'Self Concept. So- 
cialization. Urban Education 
The primary objective in this study was to 
determine the extent to which counseling with 
significant adults (parents) for the purpose of 
modifying their attitudes, values, arid behavior 
would manifest itself in the self>conccpt centered 
attitudes and values of their children after 13 
weeks A secondary purpose was to determine 
the effectiveness of the community school (3 to 9 
PM ) in creating for itself an ancillary guidance 
role to enhance and extend the services of the 
core program (9 AM to 3 P.M.). Subjects were 
188 inncr>city seventh grade youth from five par* 
ticipating junior high schools in Washington, DC, 
Pretest- posttcst gams of the subjects were deter* 
mined by the California Test of Personality 
Other participants were subjects* parents, who 
received the counseling and applied at home 
what they learned There were three treatment 
groups structured, unstructured (placebo), and 
control (nontrcatmcnt) Statisttcalty significant 
gams were observed m the posttreatment aware* 
ness of the subjects in selected lelf-concept cen- 
tered personal and social life adjustment 
techniques The structured group process proved 
more effective than the unttruclurcd group 
process for the I3 week period. In the flexible 
community school program, mortality was 
minimal (Author/l.P) 
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MtUer. r Dearth Ed 

AdditloMai StudiM ia ElemcnUry School 
Guidance: Psychological Education Activities 
EvalMtcd. 

Minnesota State Dept of I:ducation. St Paul 

Pupil Personnel Services Section 
Spons Agency-Office of Education (DHhW), 

Washington, D<* 
Pub Date 73 
Note-~445n 



EDRS PHc« MF-1M>.65 HC-$16.4S 
Descriptors—Communication Skills. 'Elementary 
School Guidance. 'Elementary School 
Teachers. Guidance Programs, 'Parent School 
ReU'.ionship. Peer Relationship. Program 
Evaluation. 'Psychocducational Processes. 
'Self Concept. Student Development 
Identifiers-^' Elementary Secondary Bducaticn 
Act Title Ili.ESEA Title III 
This publication, fourth in a scries on elemen* 
tary school guidance, focuses primarily on three 
target populations counselors are committed to 
serve, children, teachers, and parents It contains 
a collection of controlled studies and the impact 
of counselor effort on a variety of important 
guidance outcome variables selfconcept, peer 
status, attitude toward school, and interpersonal 
communication skills of teachers and parents In 
Virtually all of the research reported, the positive 
influence of counselor-led activities is a result of 
some designated con)petcncc applied in a syste- 
matic way to a specific need of children, teachers 
or parents it appears that psychological educa- 
tion, like cognitive learning, is most successful 
when learning activities are relevant and 
presented in an orderly manner over time. 
(Author/LP) 
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.Vpeijj. Jeffrey M. Spetss. Madtleine L. 

Reinforced Readiness Re4|uisitcs: A Cutturetly 
Relevant Behavior Modification Profram for 
Mcxieaa-American, Indian and Black Children. 

Pub Date Aug 73 

Note— 8p; Paper presented at the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (81 St. Montreal. Canada. August 27-31. 
1973). Reproduced from best available copy 

EDRS Price ME-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Academic Achievement, American 
Indians. 'Behavior Change. 'Disadvantaged 
Youth, intervention. Mexican Americans. 
'Motivation. Negroes. *Reinforcement. 
Remedial Programs 

The Reinforced Readiness Requisites (RRR) 
program was developed to provide Mexican- 
American. Indian, and Black children with the 
necessary motivation for learning. Ccmpnsed of a 
three -st^ behavior modification strategy to im- 
prove substandard academic performance. RRR 
utilizes tangible rewards with the additional com- 
ponents of token and intermittent reinforcement 
schedules to prevent performance decrement 
once tangible sources of reinforcement are 
withdrawn. Results from two field tests reveal 
that (I) experimental subjects performed signifi- 
cantly better than controls. (2) experimental sub- 
jects showed substantial gam from pretest to post- 
test, and (3) subjects maintained their per- 
formance in the absence of tangible rewards. 
(Author/OP) 
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Hubbard, W. Donald Zajano. Nancy 
Group Conferences to Promote Setf-Dlrectfd 
Proaociat Behavior: 1971-72 FMd Teal Report. 

Wisconsin Univ.. Madison. Research and 
Development Center for Cognittve Learning. 

Spons Agency— National Inst, of Education (D- 
HEW). Washington. D.C 

Report No-TR-255 

Pub Date Jul 73 

Contract-NE-C-00-30065 

Note— 7Sp., Report from the Quality Verificatton 
Section 

EDr:S Price MF*$0.65 HC-S3.29 
Drscriptors— *Rehavior Change. ^Conferences, 
Decision Makings Elementary School Students, 
Feedback. Field Studies, 'Group Dynamics, 
'Motivation. Reinforcement, Research Pro- 
jects. 'Self Control. Student Behavior 
This paper reports the findings of a field test of 
the motivational-instructional procedure group 
conferences to promote self-directed prosocial 
behavior. The field test was carried out in eight 
Wi&consin multiunit schools Each school or unit 
ievelopcd its own list of prosocial behaviors 
which was used to measure the progress of all pu- 
pils Different numbers of pupils from the schools 
were then chosen to participate in ^mall-group 
conferences in which stxcific behaviors were 
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JiicuSKd ami inJiviJual goals were set The mam 
concluiions were thai (a) participating pupils im 
proved Signincantiy on thone icif directed prou) 
cial behaviors discussed in conferences, (b) this 
improvement was maintained when asses\cd sii 
to eleven week» after conferences ended, and (c) 
although the pupils chosen for conferences 
iiianifeiited significantly fewer prosocial behaviors 
before the conferences than tho»e studrnts not 
in<,'uded. they manifested as many ai the end of 
the conference (leriod It is assumed that schm)U 
would not normal!) end a conference period until 
their goats were met The design of the field trst. 
however, included a period wiihjut conferences 
to evaluate the long term effects of the 
procedure The 4)verall conclusion derived from 
the field test is that the motivalion.il inslructionat 
procedure is a viable means to increase (he in 
cidence of pupils' self'directed prosocial 
behavior (Aulho/l 



l*)irent Brhuviur Aniccedtnts. i ognrtivt (.'orrtUtes 
ttnd MullidimrnMitnuhl^ of I iicus of Control in 
>ounK Children. 

l»Mb l).iic Aut: " ^ 

N«>iL • I2p < 1 t>ii^cr ^crvion of .1 paper prcscntiii 
.li iho Aiinu.il ( oii%cnthMi ol the 'Vnicric.in 
Pwchologic.il A%\i>ci.(liOn (K|\t. M«>ii|rc.il. 
C .in.iJ.i. Au^^uvf 2"^ U. 197^1 
Kims Price \U.$0 65 HC.S3.29 
Dcscnpitirs^Hchj^ior I'.ittcniv. *liilcHciiu.i! 
Ooclopiiicnt. 'I i«cu\ i>l Ct>ntroi. Mnihcrs. 
*f*.irciit C hild kcl.itionvhip. I'.ircni hducmon, 
♦Prv'NLht>ol Chilificn. 'Sell Concept 
A diNcusMon ol p.ircnt hchj^ior mlo* cdcnlv. 
ci*i:iuti>c coricl.ttc^. .md the mul(ufinicn\itin.iht\ 
III It^cus of control in >oung children inclu>k*\ re- 
tools ol \e>cr.il different expenmentv Rc\u{|\ in- 
dicated that development of inicrnal control ex 
pcctancies is correlated with c<>^nitive>iniel{ectual 
doc'topment Maternal behaviors vbcre \tudied 
through a structured ob\er\aiion technique I he 
ni.tternjl behavior \anahle mo\t conM\teiilK re 
lated to the iln{d\ intcrn.il-cxtern.il Ctintrn! ilh t 
"qu.ilit) of the tot.il relatioiKtnp" I here i% 
f.iirl) vi)itc]uM>c oidcnce for the effictic) oi 
numpul.tting it* in carl> childhood through 
parent education and cotiMiUation pro^r>oii\ 
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Journal Articles 



EJ 06S 799 010 CO 505 100 

Approval Motive and Sclf KMiinates Of Academ- 
ic FerforMaace PciicI, Thtmiis P, Joumsl of 
Ctmiuhtng tnd CimicMl Psychology, v39 n2 
pp 1 99-20 1, Ocl 72 

•Aridcmic Pc/formincc. •Tc$lin|. •Motiva- 
tion, •Pcffofinintc FaciofS. •Self Eviluaiion, 
College Students 
The /esults indicate thai high-approval- motivated 
S$ were signirtcantly more acco/ate in their 
expectancy ratings than low-approval- motivated 
Ss. and were signiftcantly lower in their numeri. 
cal estimates than low. approval 'motivated S» 
(Author) 



f:J 066 041 090 CG 504 969 

aieni Motivation and Rchabiliution Counseling 
Oaicome ? *;omonc. Paol R . Kehabilitation Coun- 
selmg tiulleun. v 1 6 ri ! . pp Ij . 20. Sep 72 

•Molivjiion. •Rehabihtahon Counseling, •Rc- 
hahilitaimn Programs. •Behavior Pallcrns. Indi- 
Vidua! Charjtlcrjslici 
This siudy invcsitgatcd the rcbtionship bclvsccii 
client motivation <it latK of mottvali<m for 
rehabttitjtioi) services and rchabilildlinn umoscl- 
ing ouiLOdie tsing the tasc-cloNUjc s)Mein of 
the Minnesota Division of V«Kdi tonal Rchabtlila- 
tion. the results were that motivated chcnis were 
more frequently "tioscd employed" than unmoti. 
valcd chcnls (Author) 



EJ 066 056 090 VT 504 192 

Counseling Techniques For Handling Powerful 
Others MacDonald. A P., Jr . And Others. 
Journal of Rehabilitation, v38 n6. pp23*25. Nov- 
Dec 72 

•Success Factors. •Behavioral Counseling. •Re- 
habilitation. * Motivation Techniques. •Indtvtdu* 
al PdMcr. Goal Orientation. Behavior Develop- 
mcnt. Behavior Change. Oehavfor Theories, 
Techniques 

The perception of self- determination (interna! 
control orientation) as a coi:r.se:.ng technique for 
cheni motivation in rehabilitation programs (AG) 
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A Re^rl on the Youth Conservation Corps....Mo- 
tivatiag Teeaagers Dickerson. A laVcrne. Vj- 

tuiv stiiJ\. v26 n2 pp^<^ Sum 72 

•I. up. , J. ,. Isw. jc.v .» 

Conference Rcpoits. Relevance (f.ducation) 
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Participation. Influence, and Satisfaction in 
Group Decision Making Wood. Michael T. 
Journal of ViK-attonal Beha\u>r. v2 ii4. pp3H9- 
399. Oct 72 

•Group Dynamics. •Decision Making, •Partici- 
pation, •Motivatmn. •Training Laboratories, 
Attitudes. Role Theory 
Is vva^ c<»n<. hided that participation may be 
associated vfrith favorable role attitudes through 
difTcrent motive-attainment mechanisms in the 
group decision-making process (Author) 
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Personal and Kale- Related Factors in the 



Drvelopmen of Organ i/ational (-immitmenf 
ll<«hiiii,ik, la«.iin<c <, . Alutfo. Joseph A 
d'*''?'"*' Quartcrl}. v |7 ,i4. pp5';5.' 

•Kolc I hc<,ry. •Motivation •Job Satisfaction. 
Work Aitittulcs. -Organizational Climate 
\uiscs \ocutional Adjustment. W Of > l.nviron-' 
mcnt Stasistica' Analysis, Teachers 
An enipirital >tud> of J 18 elementary and 
secondary school teachers and 395 registered 
nurses examines the relationship between pers.in- 
al and /olc-relaied factors and commitment to the 
employing organization Results of multivariate 
tests indicated that levels of tension and number 
of years experience are the most important 
vartahlcs explaining commitment and also that, to 
a Iciser degree, dissatisfaction and sex are 
related (Author/ D.V) 
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Building Student Involvement Through Nonver- 
bal Communication French. Ruswll L.. Tennessee 
hducation, v2 n2. pp5-9. Sum 72 

•Cues, •Motivation. •Nonverbal CorninuRica- 
iH»n, •Student Parlicipatum. Environmental 
Innuences. Icacher Behavior 
The nonverbal elements of communication, as 
*\0 *^ education, act as cues to students 
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John tpdikes -AJkV": jhr Establishment and 
/ Cashier p„ricr. M Gilbert 

/; Jt ninuK v 6 i i , x pp H 5 5- 58 Nov 7 

I)ign.ty. •Noual \.ii„cs. l.rban Culture. \ rban 
l.nviroiimuit. M«.ial Cr.i.osin. Secondary I du- 
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The Role of Rewards and Reinforeements in 
Early Education Programs: II: Fostering Inirin* 
sic Motivation to Learn Brophy. Jere E. Journal 
ofSchtMl Psyvhnlogy. \ 10 n3. pp243-25l. .Sep 72 
•Reinftircemcnt. •Rewards, •Hiirly Childhood 
Hducation. •Motivation. •Learning Theories. 
Teacher Hducation, Teachers, Prcschwil Pro- 
grams. Preschool Children. Teacher Behavior 
Teacher Training should prepare teachers to 
Jcvilttp Ml* Ml u fnoi'VjVt- 'o 'earn ;r. s.h:Mrci 
» "^^t . -.'..-» . '."I • 

\iinh 4SJ 'Uw 'aw^i'.^s I tjt.Tpics ,>• .ca,.hc* 
hchai,tors believed necessary lor lostcrinf intrin- 
SK tn<tlivatioii t<t tcarn arc provided, along with 
suggestions for training teachers t<i use them in 
the ciassr<ioni (AuthoO 
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Motivation und Morality V\ilson. John. JosiriMl 
ol \1orjl I iltnMum. \i iil. pp25-9. Oct 72 
•BchavioTal Science Research. •Behavior Thc<i- 
ries •Motivation Mural Development. Cogni- 
tiv< Proi esses bchavKir Patterns. (•\1<irjl 
hduvation] 

M<ich research m ihc held of moral bchavutr is 
vitiatcv! h> the prevalence aoiong researchers of ,i 
bchaviiiijnstic coiiccptHm ot iniitivation svliich 
Ignore^ the inipottancc of reasons in euiJing 
behavior It i^ argued th.it this neglect is 
dangerous and that researchers must take luore 
aeeoiii" of them iJ thcsr work is to h.uc rcil 
; cic V an vc 'noMl ciiucation •'Hdilor) 
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Motivation and Morality: A Kesponse to John 
Wilson U right. Derek. Jutin^jl of Moral iiduva- 
turn, v2 nl. pp3|.4. Oct 7 J 

•Behavioral Vicncc Rocafch. •Motivation. 

•Research Criter.a •Behavior Palter n». Cogm,* 

tivc Processes. Rcsea.ch tt:h/ation, {•Moral 

Ldiication) 

1ht!> response to A A 514 433 argues that the 
antithesis between reason ^nd eausc x\ not as 
sharp among experimental psychologisti as Joh 
Wilson supposes (fcdito/) 
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Must 'Hiey Cooipete? Must We CoapareT 

Watson. James. Tcscher, v90 n6. pp65, Feb 73 
•Academic Achievement. 'Teacher Influence, 
•Student Evaluation. •Achievement Need, 
'Student Motivation, Achievement Rating 
Approaches to minimize the de trim enUl elements 
of competition and comparison. (Author) 
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Need AflllJatioa and Adilevsmeat: DccUaJag Sex 
Differeacct Lunneborg. Patncta W.; Rosen wood, 
Linda M., Psychological Reports, v31 n3. pp795- 
98, Dec 72 

* Psychological Studies, ^Scx DifTercnccs. •Self 
Concept. •Interpersonal Relationship. •Achieve- 
ment Need, College StudcnU, Females, Stereo- 

tVDCS 
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Toward a S«lf«ReMiriaf Sdiool Alschulcr. 
Alfred. Joumti of Applied BehMviord Science, v8 
n5. pp577.600. 72 
•Case Studies (Education). •Educational Inno- 
vation, •Motivation Techniques, •Educational 
Programs. •Psychoeducatioaal Proceaacs, Beha- 
vioral Sciences. Change Agents 
This case study describes the use of OD 
strategies to introduce psychological curricula in 
a community college. The author hypoihesiiea 
that the success of the intervention was due to 
the combination of three factors: favorable 
historical aniecedenu. the nature of the interven- 
tion, and continuous leadership by key administra- 
lots before and after the intervention. (Author) 
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A Talk With William Glasser Glasscr, William, 

Leammg, vl n2. pp28-29. Dec 72 

•Success Factors. •Failure Factors, •Motiva- 
tion, •Teacher Influence. Academic Achieve- 
mcnt. Achievement Need 

Reducing failure in the schools is the main task 

investigated in this interview. (BB) 
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An Experience-based Program on Motivation 
Donovan. James L., Training and Development 
Journal, v27 n2. pp44-6, Feb 73 

•Motivation, •Training, •Inductive Methods, 
•Participant Involvement, Programs 
Participative training in a four -part mode. 
(Editor) 
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MolivaiiRK Adolescents* Achicvemcnl> Ai>cbiiicr. 
Allied. Irons. R Bruce. I fb»n biiiKatum, v7 n4, 
pp323.40. Jan 7 j 

*SiU(lenl Modvation, •Acadcniii A«.h«cvcmc«J, 
*Motudtioii rechniqucs. •CUssrooni Fnviron- 
nicni, *h(lnealH>nat hnprovcmcnl. Ad<ilc>ccnis. 
Student Seminars Program Descriptions 
KcviCNfcs ihc rationale and research suppijrliiig 
acbievcinent motivation training, the most cxtcn^ 
suely studied piotot>pc psychological cducatum 
•'(HUSC (DM) 
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Effects of Uncertainly Reduction. Material 
Kcwards. and Variety on Children's Choice 
Behavior Kctdstcm. Jerome H . Journal of Hxpcn- 
mental ChiU r:»y\,hoh^y. vI5 nl. ppI25-36. Feb 
73 

•Rc^fcards, •Strinulus Behavior. •Motivation. 
Kctnrorcenicnt. Grade 4. Task PcrMirmancc, 
Data An.il>sis. (*Unvertainty Reduction) 
fcxpenment was designed to isolate ihe incentive 
properties of uncertainty reduction (information) 
from those of material reward value and vaicty lo 
a binary, competitive reward situation (Author) 
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Motivatinu Urban .Minority Ciroup Youth Hood. 
Hli/abelh I*. EJuation. v<)3 n4. pp362'6. Apr- 
Ma) 73 

•Negro Students, •Um Achievers. •Lrban 
\outh. •.Molivjiton. •Sovial factors. School 
Role 

Paper discusses the etiology of low educational 
achievement m blavK students and the incquali' 
ttCN )ft tbc s^Kiai system whxh render black 
youth the victims of unjust S(Kial policies 
(Author) 
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Kvery Kmployee a Winner Kalka. Viiucnt W . 
Tranting ami Dcn'/opmcnt Journal. v27 n6. ppl6- 
22. Jm. ■'l 

•MdtiVdtton lechniqiics. •ManagCMicnt Devcl^ 
opment^ •Philosoph). • Perception. •Manage- 
ment .S>stcms. Human Resources, limptnyec 
Attitudev. Self Hvaluaiion. Symbolism 
IHustralcs the Pcrvcptivv Management System, 
which has been developed as a practical approach 
to helping managers solve the many people 
Mluattons which confri/nt them (Author) 
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The Achievement .Motivation Workshop McMui- 
Icn. Ronald S . Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
v5l n<). pp642.645. May 73 

•Workshops. •Student Participation. •Motiva- 
tion. •Motivation Techniques, •Counseling 
Programs, Student .Vceds 
This article describes the nature of a psychologi- 
caJ education device called an achievement 
motivation workshop and how it works along 
*ith implications for us use by counselors (JC) 
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Praise and Cirnup ( ompctition as Motivating 
Incentives for Children Senior K.ithlecn. Broph>. 
Ji'rc. Psi^bolttyujl Kif\»tt\ * 52 pp«)^l-<)^X. 
hme " 5 

•Motivjii«»n. •learning Moiiv.ition, •Suideni 
Motivation. •Group AtHvilics. •Peer Rclatinn 
ship Perf(»tmante Acadcmtc Athiirvcmcnt 
Competition mav not be .i diMrable uKcniive in 
View of Its possible negative side cf'ccts Praise 
appears simpler <ind equali) effective 
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'Ihe Reinforcement Hierarchy horiicss Siwcii 
R l\\i.holoi:} :n thi s<.hool\. vIO n2. ppl6«- 
177. Apni U 

•Hchavou ( haugc. •Sshool Psychologists. •Rc- 
iniiiucnicnt. •learning ihcories. •Motivation. 
RcinioiLi rs 

Remturccmeni hicrarch) in>plics movement aloiig 
a vontiiiuum troni ior> to bottom, from primitive 
levels of reinforcement to more sophi>ticatcd 
levels I nicss it is immediately obvious that a 
child cannot hinslion without the use of lower- 
order icinlorccrs wt should ipproach hiin as 
though he icspomls to topmost rcinforccrs until 
he dcnioiistrales otherwise (Author? 
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Dif7crcntiated Effects of Levels of Questioning 
on Student AchicveRient Ryan, Frank L , Journal 
of^ Experimental Education, v4l n3. pp63.7, Spr 

•Questioning Techniques, •Student Reaction 
•Achievement, •Multiple Choice Tests. •Recall' 
(Psychological). Elementary School Students. 
Tables (Data). Analysis Of Variance, Teacher 
Guidance, Post Testing 
The purpose of the present study was to ascertain 
the difference, if any, in high level and low level 
achievement among three groups of students. 
(Auihor/RK) 



EJ 082 245 324 
Assessment of Achievement .Motives: Comments 
and SuRnestions .\ygard, Ro^ld: Gjesmc. 
lorgrim Scandmatian Journal of Educational 
Research, vl7 n2. pp39.46. 73 
•Educational Research. •Academic Achieve- 
ment, •Achievement Need. •Motivation. 
Measurement. Learning Characteristics, Aca- 
demic Failure. Validity 
In this arlieic some pr(»blcnis. such as ihc tests 
employed to assess m<.tivation. are considered 
together with suggestions f„r dcvch.ping dn 
instrument more in acc<»rdancc with ihc achieve- 
ment motivation thc(.ry as represented by the 
McClelland-Atkinson tr<iditioii (Author/ RK) 



EJ 082 298 AA 5l6 412 

Self'Concept As Cause Spcdrs. William D. 
Decsc, Mary hllcn. kdu\,aliondl Iheor\, v23 n2 

PPI44.52, Spr 73 ^ 

•Self C<mcept. •Predictive Measurement. •Eval- 
uation Criteria. •Motiva* .r •Aristotelian Criti- 
cism. Behavioral Scicnc * .search. Data Analy- 
sis 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a logical 
analysis of ihc concept. Self Concept, and an 
appropriate translation of the consiruit mid 
methodology (Author /RK) 



VJ 082 368 AA 516 487 

More Ways to Motivate Klicncit. John. InxtriK- 
tor. v83 nl. pp«8-90. Aug Sep 73 

•Mnlivaiion. •Learning Motivation. •Moliva* 
tion Techniques, hducational Interest. Positive 
Reinforcemc-nl. Seeds. Student Motivation. 
Behavior 

The extent to whiih nioltvalional strategies work 
with individual learners is closci) related to the 
extent that they satis(> or reward fundamental 
human drives iowar<] .ahitvcnicnl. acceptance, 
knowledge and activttv (Authot) 



EJ 083 610 UD 502 527 

Comment on **To'vard an Understandinr of 
Achievement-Related Conflicts in Women"' by 
Matina S. Horner Robbins. Lilhan, Robbms 
Edwin. Journal of StKial Issues, v29 nl. pp 1 33- 



•Achievement Seed. •Psychological Studies. 
•.Sex Differences. •Occupational Aspiration. 
•Research Methodology. Academic Achieve- 
ment, Occupational Choice. Academic AsPira* 
tion. Females. .Sex Discrimination 
Presents new data suggesting tbc need for more 
broadly-conceived data bases before broad conclu- 
sions about motivation can be made, and calling 
f<ir a rcevaluation of the concept of success 
(Author/JM) 



EA 504 065 

^ / vior Modification Program That 

Brjft.(, R Louis. Vineent. Jerry J.. Phi 
Kappan. vS5 nl. ppl7-l9, Sep 73 
•Behavior Change. •Remedial Programs •Com- 
pensatory Education Programs, •Motivation, 
•Individualized Instruction. ( Texas. Juvenile ^ 
Achievement Center. JACj 
Describes a program at the Juvenile Achievc.Tienl 
Center in Waco, Texas, that serves students 
rejected m regular school programs because of 
overt behavior problems, social maladjustment, , 
academic deficiencies, and poor sclf<concepts 
(Author/JF) 



EJ 085 274 SO 502 139 

Relationships between Causal Attributii and 
Expectancy of Success McMahan, lar. D., 

Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, v28 
nl, ppl08-U4, Oci 73 

*Sociai Psychology, •Achievement, •Expecia* 
tion. Behavior Patterns. Models. Success Fac- 
tors, Failure Factors 
A model of achievement behavior incorporates 
the flndings that attnbutions to ability and task 
were associated with high expectancies following 
success and low expectancies following failure, 
and that attributions to effort and luck were 
associated with low expectancies following suc- 
cess and high expectancies following failure. 
(Author/KM) 



EJ 085 297 SO 502 161 

Class Performance as a Function of Student 
Achievement and Type of Learalnf Material 

Caahen. Valjean M.' Leieht. Kenneth L., Psycho* 
logical Reports, v33 nl. pp 1 57-158. Aug 73 
•Achievement. •Concept Formation. •Academ- 
ic Performance, Instructional Materials. Learn- 
ing Processes. Psychological Studies 
It was predicted thai high -scoring students would 
be better able to answer correctly questions 
directed at knowledge of principles and that this 
superior knowledge would result in better per- 
formance on questions on trivial materials as 
well. (Author/KM) 



EJ 085 386 SP 502 140 

Tht Junior College Sclf<Actuallzin8, Drive- 
Reducing All-Purpose Motivational Fuinttment 
Machine: Kvery Ego Has Its Price Monte, 
Chnsiopher F.: Lifrieri. Frank R , Contemporary 
Education, v45 nl. pp42-7, F 73 

•Junior Colleges. •Student Motivation, •Moti- 
vation, Self Actuahration 
Two current cognitive models of motivation » 
seemingly imply that contemporary Junior Col- 
lege attempts to include all students under the 
umbrella of failurcfrcc classroom learning may 
radically distort the very motivation Ihcy seek to 
enlist (Authors/JA^ 



KJ 086 345 MK V)4 71K 

Incentives: Internal. Kxtcrnal. Central /immcr- 
ntann. R(fbert R. Ilalbcrl. Humias. Iiupunrng 
College and University Teaching. v2l n3. ppiC* 
:G6. Sum 73 
•Higher Education. •Effective Teaching, 
•Learning Motivation, •Achievement Need. 
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IcdiiiiiiK. A<.3{lciiiK A>pirjiuin. Mohsjiion 
ie<.hiti(|ucs I (iiu.UKUul littvU'M 

MhiiuIjIc iiKiiiMK icjinin}( %\ Orait vmth hi this 
•uiith HI I. tipirht iiM\c w.i> (1 Jiloi) 



«H6 544 PS su» hU 

(Iccupalional Huh' \jlnf> und Verbal Keinforcc- 
men! as Incrndvi's in <>ildrcn\ Wrhal I farntnK 
H<wi'i Mii>S\A.itii /iU/tiu/ t>f (n tnlif /\}ifu»fty 
jt> \ i.M (hiM ILiii) |»p|S M) sn» M 

•|'.U»nl \>s(Kiiu learning 'HciiKni.iry 

SihtMii SIikIoiiIs •Kcni^JKomcnl. •Motn.iuon. 

\crKil Sniiiiili Iciinin^ I'ukcwcs. Ciradc ^. 

(*(Kv(ip.iiioiij| Role Values, (KmpjiMuul AlH- 

Ulilcsl 

Diffcicnifjl iiKcnuvo »jhics ol vothal iinuili 
wctc Usu<l «iuk*r ^«Muliiioii\ ot tn>!>t and Urn 
rcintoiccinciit Ki-miIiv imiualul Ok* 40 tiUh 
grjjtf b<»>v dv(|(iiiC(i jc%p<Mi\c\ Lislcr when hi)(h 
prcfcrciKc ncinv wcie ijsc»| (S 1 ) 



Hesullani Achiir%rm«>nt Mothsitign-Dors It 
Make a DjlTrrcna' in AcadcmiV Sucot-^s.' H.,frmi 
Jjilics V. CvfU'^c .tmi I iu\ci\itv. \4«i hi nnW) 
U. I- 7 J 

•Higher luhKalioin •MotivaUoM. •Academic 
Athievcmeiu. •Smtcsv l-.uuuv. •Suid* nl Mnu- 
\.Um>«. hducaliiiiMJ liiiercsl Achicxemcni 



The Kcmroremx V.stnX (RK) Menu Addison. 

Hoger M. Hninme. llo>d h. Impunmg Ihtmnn 

Pcr/iPrmatm; \i u \. ppl4S no. F 7 J 
•Miiiid|»ei»»in S>sicnis, •Mohvaiioii l^thm 
tpicv 'I dti( aiKMi.il I ev hnology. Mnhvaium 
lNisiU*t keiidoM enu-nl. I:dutalinnat Impmse 
mciU. IducJliona) Innovaimn. {•Coniinjiency 
Managcnieni S>Mcni. Rcmforeing Lvent 
Menu) 

A molivaltoMiil sysiem, ihe C'oniingency Manage- 
ment Sysicin. uses conliaci!. m whieji some 
antonni of de fund idsk behavior is dcmaiuUd for 
some inlcivjl oi leinfuicing cvcnl The Hcndort- 
mg livent Menu, a Us\ of high piobabilii) 
fcinfiiituig heh.iMois. is used in Ihe sysieni .ns a 
pioniplmg dcMce for ihc learner and as an aid 
for Ihc administrator m Mmplifymg the p/epaia- 
tmn of umtingency contracts (Author) 



IK 500 025 

The KeRulilion of BehaWors by Ihe Behavior of 

O hers Semniclroth. Carl, fmproym^ fUmisn 

fcrfttnuatHW v2 nJ. ppl5l.|59. F 73 

•PosM.ve Reinlorecmcni. •Molivalion, •Bchav- 
M,r Change 'Reactive Behavior, Motivation 
Teehmques. Behavior Patlcrn^ Behavioral Sci- 
cntcs 

Behavior is guided by ds consequences. Paper 
^•xplnrcs Ihe events which occur when people 
atlempi to control other pcoplcX behavior iismg 
this principle (Author) * 



Ved for Aehirx-nent and (ontinuatiori in 
tollw lueptox*. ||o>d H. An-AoAvrt.!/ fic 
r'trt\ \ n n2. pp4S<v (Xt 7}' 

| \cb,e%e.i.eut \eed, 'Dropout <'baraueMst,.v 
Academy •Vliu%cmeiii, longitudinal Studies. 

College -Students. PeisoiialU) Studies. { \\^, 

ihotogieai Factors) 
Ihe J'indmgs ot this siudv tailed to suppuit tlu 
hvpothes.s that need achieveineni has an appiecM 
hic effect on vontmiiatiou m coHcgc. even when 
the objective pioUabilil) ot success o^ controlled 
( Aiilhor KM) 



KJ 0«H 646 SO 51): U'> 

The Psychocultural OriKins of Achievement and 
Achievement Mr)ti>ation: Ihe Me^iean-Ameriean 
Family I \.ins, hniuiN H. Andeison, J.unes (J. 
SiKtofo^i ol i J UK. 1 1 ion \Ab o4. (»p{'>6 416 I" 7 t 
•MexKan Xmeruans. •Ailmveimnt 'Nell 
CtiiKept ) .iiiiiK Roll. Moiivaiiiiii. ( iiilur il 
lav tors )uoiof High hoi.i Siudrnts S«nj»nul 
tiiiai Patterns low Incinju (Moups 
Results of tins siudv suKK^-'^! I bat. while Mexuan 
Aniericaii stuilcitls \Airc found im tome IfoUi 
homes where i*ituc4lion w.is stre\sv'd, tlu 
stodents tiepiessed av.hu>vcineut vk.is found to be 
related to \ ilues aiid cxperieiues a^^souatcd v^dh 
the culture <»f poxerlv (Author KVt) 



W 090 548 AA 517 452 

Kffeciv of Individual Goal-SelllnR Conferences 
on Achievement. Alllludes. and Goal*SellinR 
Behavior Gaa, John l» . Journal of h'xpcnmcnta/ 
Hdtn'Jtlmn, v42 nl. pp22-8. F 73 
•Academic Achievement, 'Methodology. •Re- 
search Design. •Motivation. •Educational Atti» 
tudes. Tables (Data). Analysis Of Variance. 
Objectives 

Study examined the effect of individual goal- 
setting conferences on academic achievement and 
attitudes in an ongoing educational setting 
(Author) 



KJ 090 992 CO 506 775 

Mutlvallonat Conflict and Vocational Develop* 
ment Boidm, hdu.iid S . Kopplni. David A . 
Jottrtuf/ or Cottnw/tn^ P*ycho/ogy, v20 n2, ppl54' 
161. Mar 73 

•Motivation. •Conflict, 'Vocational Develop* 
nicni. •Personality Devcl<ipincnt. •Classifica- 
tion, College Students. Counseling, Identiflca- 
foil (Psychological). Occupational Choice. 
Needs 

A classiiication »if the sources of motivational 
conflicts found in college students seeking 
couiisehng for vocational problems was rep<irte<l 
and applied to 82 vrnatumal counseliog eases 
Ihe major classification categories emphasize 
pcrsoiiahly development nnd treat successive 
choice points as transitional peruKK in a continu* 
oils pioccss (Author/t.Al 



KJ (IHH 647 SO «n02 U(j 

Allcrnalise Path Analytic Mudels of Studrnl- 
foachrr Influence: Ihc Implieatiuns uf Different 
Strokes for Different Folks Sollc. David \i 

S<M<//<>X» ti><"K ^46 fi4 pp4l7 426, I 7 J 

•stiuUnt Ic.ulHf RelaiKinship. •|esti»^ Pmb 
IciMs. •Inteiavtion l*foi,ess Anal) sis kesc.Wih 
Methodologv Models Adolcsttnts Data \iia! 
>sis Soil i! R( lahoos 
i Slug data lioin a ♦t<id\ ol Hl.^vk .id<itcsceiMs. the 
eo>piiF>vai iiiipluations uere I'sauiiitcd ot live 
lomleis sahub (ctluttd vomiiuin notions coMvciii 
ing Ibc soitai iiii*>ie!Ki proicss assuntcd u* 
chafaitiri/c the studvot leacumg i<<lc u-l.ifioii 
ships Risiilts cast thjubl on pievuios luicrp/cta 
tions made »» the Idiratuic i \uthoi KM) 
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•i;,E KFFECTS OF AN ACHIKVEMENT MOTIVATION 
PKOGRAM ON THE SELK-CONCKPTS OF SrJLECTUD 
M\-TH-r.R/\nE STUDKNTS RK PRESENTING THREE 
Ki:iNlC Ci^^UI'S 

I .iui G AI,l.i,N, Kill) 

N* 4 tn Te...t^ St.is» Univ.^r.sUy, 1972 

Ti'^^ |)robIo:u with which this iinvsUgation wai^ concerned 
A iij iUM of (U»tor:nHunj( the effects that an acluewrnt^at motiva- 
tion |«ro»?ram had on chaiiicinj? thp self- concepts and academic 
nchiovemeni amonj? ntnth-^irade .students m a tn -ethnically 
mixed junior hii^h school. 

The subjects for this study a pro ninth-j;r.ide students from 
a larico .south-vesiern city. Tho p.vpprt mental program was con- 
ducted m :x junior hii^h school composed of An^^cio. Me.xican- 
Amencan, and Ne^ro studt»nis of appro.ximately 30 per cent, 
AO per cent, and :J0 ppr cent ratios, respectively. The compari- 
son school was an adjoinini? ;irea with approximately the same 
ethnic miMiure. 

In me.isuriiii/ chaiiije.^ la set f- cone ppt. thp Piers-Harns 

^^-l^iill^iit^^i^f^PL^f-?]® ^-^f"^' Teachpr '-assijnpd 
tirades converti»d to'numer'ical equivalents were uspd in mpa- 
sur:nK chaui^es m academic achievement. 

AH hypotheses were tested at ;he lev,.l of confidence by 
iiSHn( two by three analysis of covariancp, .Vll data were en- 
tered on computer card.'i, usint; computer services of North 
Te.xas State University. 

Chaptpr I tontams the statement of the problpni, purpose 
of the otudy, hypotheses, dpfinitiou of terms, limitations, basic 
assumptions, .i description of the e.xperi mental program, a de- 
scription of the teachers m thp program, and a summary. 

Ch.ipier II contains a review/ of related literature regard- 
in^c self-concept ;md achievement. 

Chapter III describes the subjects, the instrument used, 
proceduies for collecting data, .ind procedures for treatim? 
the data. 

Chapter IV prosPnts thp hypotheses and thp analysis of the 
datu collected. 

Chapter V the .summary, conclusions, and recommen- 

dations 

The apppiidiK ;ivps a nummary of data w^ed. intiudini; 
ran^^es of ^rort»s and t.timdard dt>viations. 

Kij:ni hypotiieaps w*>re tp^t^d. tiu^ fir.-it 'itated that thpre 
would bp no Mj^nificiat difforence opt.vpen adjui.ted self- 
cuni.t';jt Mx.uii* when tostmic fnr thp mam ptfpct of pihmc :^roup 
nu*n\bf»rsh;p. 'Uiis \va.^ upheld. 

One h',p»»{he-sis st.ii^nt (h.il thp .•vp,»rimpp.t.il [jroup would 
achiyvp i.i,;mfn anilv hi!.:hpr splf-contppt m^-ans tnan Ihp coni- 
pai i^on v,r»,up. Ih;^ wa-, ni.t ..ub.^tanti.itcti .it iUp t,."; Ipvpl, but 
tht-re \\.\^ a .sit:;ii:uMm di'ffrpncp at tt.p .10 IpvoI 

Another hvpotliesi.^ .->i.it»»d {;».it thp i.u rp.u-,P in ^elf-<•oncept 
me.ms ^voaUl ha ^ire.itfr at the e.id of tiiP yp.ir'.. pro-^ram th.in 
at mid-tprn. Thto ua-* rojpctpd. Onlv tl:.» Aiitrlo sltidpnts 
fiho.v»»d ;rrpat»»r r.am. 

One h. iothpsi.s ^i.Tt.»d ih.it th*»re would bp no :-:.;:iif:cajit dif- 
forpiicp i;*'t vppM adi'i.-»tpd ntp.in sroro» .vhon te.->ti"'^ for thp 
m.ii.i efiott.^ iif thi* ;ari.iblp of .-^.-x. Tlu-. H-.pf^ttiosis w.u«> .^up- 
ported. 

.AnDthi-r l,>pothesii» .tjted th.it taerp woutd bo no .'>i4nifu a.at 
diffprp'up hpivvPPn .nlju.^tpd .^»'lf.coni'Pj t .'Corp>> .vhen i jii:par. 
in,t t>n.» hsulipr*. :,t\id p. i.i :hp j»ro«trani .^'t'h .mot.ier teach- 
er'^ ^t'idjMiJb 111 €• ,>i our.i.ii {iui M ,o '.v.i.^ supported, 

TK»» unal !i',|..4hpsi, stated tl..ii the p'<pprimeni.ii rroup 
VMJuid .:v> V ^i^nifir.mt r.M.'>.»s .,1 tp.Khpr-.i^se'>spd 4:radp.«» 
vvhpii iuaii>arnd ti the t ojr.jirt.pn .Toj.j.. 'Ihis i.vpothpsu .va^ 

erJc 1 



Conclusions were that thpre are no great differences amoni< 
reported .self- concept of Aii«:lo, .Mexican- Amen can, and Neiiro 
studeids. The Aniclo .students only benefit from a year's pro- 
gram rathpr than onp sPinpstPr. Wiulp j^radp^ dropped for the 
.ocnnd ^pr.:.»stpr m :n,ih ^rhotiN. thp p.-.v^ram v a^ eir.'»ct?vo m 
s*io\v;i: ; a .^fialler itrr^} la 'J:.» e.vpenmp.atnl srl^^oi than in ihe 
com:>ar::»on .>».-.':ool. 

U IS recu::i:;>«indoo ihai .i |:rui,'ra:i: for de\pl')p:r.«4 seU- 
conc.^pt be .-^Lirt.Ml e-irl;. in a .-htM'.^ academic- oroi^ram :i::d 
that a Ki-e.it deal oi :vs.Mrfh be done m deter.aumn.4 how such 
a pro..?ram • an oe b.nter util,/ed with children of itunority 
•croup.s a::d in d.'VPli^tnr inscrum,»nts for mea>urir.j: self- 
concppt of i hildr.Mi. Order No. 73-12,006! 07 psuses 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETV/EEN SELF^CONCEPT AND 
.*=CHOOL ACHIEVEMENT IN LOW-ACHIEVING, JUNIOR 
HIGH .SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE EFFECT OF COUN- 
.«^ELING INTERVENTION ON SELF-CONCEPT 

A. ARULSIGAMONI. Ed,D, 
The American University, 1972 

The problems of the study were two-fold. First, the study 
attempted to describe and interpret the relationships between 
the self-concept and school achievement in reading and mathe- 
matics in low-achievinp, junior high school children of grades 
seven and nine in a selected District of Columbia public school. 
Second, the study attempted to determine whether or not the 
self-concept of these children can be improved through coun- 
selmj; intervention. 

The subjects of the study were taken from grades seven and 
nine of a school located in a low socio-economic community. 
Four home-room sections, two from each grade, with a total 
of 103 subjects, were used in the study. 

The self -concept of the subjects was measured by Lewis 
Lipsitt's Self -concept Scale and Ideal-self Scale . School 
acmevement in reading and mathematics was nseasured by the 
Sequenual Test of Educational Progress , a standardized {:roup 
test. 

The .study has two parts, one is descriptive and ihc oiher 
IS experimental. The descriptive part of the study is concerned 
wj;h the relationships between the self-concept and school 
achievement in reading and mathematics. The experimental 
I)art of the stud> is conccrnea with the elfects of counseling 
ir tervtntion on the relf-concept and school achievement (in 
readmg and mathematics) of the subjects. 

Duiini; the e\-p**rmie:ital period of thrpo niur.ihi,, ir.t c.x- 
t»' r-mcntal subjecs ^Mr.f of the two home-rocr.i ^,t'cl^o^R u 
grarfo*; .''»»vtn and nine) were given counsel mj;, individually and 
in small groups, ejther lief ore or after school hours. They at- 
tended about eight half-hour sessions, in' which the coiin- 
kfe*^ wf re encouraged to discuss their problems as well as 
•! f .r strengths and weaknesses. The investigator acted as a 
non directive counselor during the discussions. Every at- 
t'-mpi was made, through counseling intervention, to help the 
cnurselees to havp a nlore realistic perception of th'^mselves 
.ind develop a more positive self-image. 

Twelve hypotheses were advanced, of which the first ten le- 
l.aed to the descriptive part, and the List two related to the o.\* 
penmen tal part of the study. After icstuVj; the h>potheses. the 
lu dividual tp.'^t score* m the three areas in the e.xperiment were 
an.Uy/.ed. and the relationship between the vau.ibles wa^ final!., 
interpreted. 
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T!u r.iajor fiiKlini:s of (he study are stated below: 

1 Thi ip was no si^jnificant difference (at th" .05 It* vol) 
I'l U I 'incept, rvading, or mathetnnticb between tin* Io,v- 

hi*»vni^. hovs* and \:iv\s' {jroupa uf grades seven and nine or 
bfiwowi the two ^:i:ule*>. 

2 Fht-ie w,iw un .•,i^;nif leant dillertncf (at the .0') level) m 
tlie levoL*! n; pei fui inauce bt-tween sell-toncept and readuu 
arid beiwetn ^,elt miuopt aud nuithenialicb tn the subjects in 
tMt h of gradfS sewn and nine. 

*J The counsehnu intervention technique used in the expeu- 
niep' wa^ found eftc'ctive. as it indicated a trend of gains in 
s» U-tutuept a:> well a.s m school achievement- -in the lattei. 
ihv ^ains were ::uKh higher m leadiuii than in niathematico-- 
in the expeiinieiilal subjects (but not si^mfu ant at the .05 level) 
in coinpa n.'jon wah the control subjects. 

This studv . while .•jtreahian the need lur developing a more 
[>usitiv«' self-i. nfu # pr m the low-a* hievinji. junior hiuh school 
(liildren. mUual'^d a clo.-e lelatiunship between the self- 
contept and ihe sihool achievement of the^e children. The 
s'udj further showed that coun^plni^ U4ler\entioii impioved 
both iht' self-coruepi and the school achievement of the sub- 
leits. Howe\ev. the investuator recoiimi*»nds more &'udie* bt 
made which foius ou the child's sett-concept and its impact on 
the child's school performance. 

OrdtM No. 73-lG,GOO. Hf) pai,eb. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOME VALUE CLARIFICA- 
'HON PROGRAMS AND PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 

Paul Marion BERRY, JR., Ph,D, 

United States International University, 1974 

Chairman: W. Hay Rucker 

TOK PROnLEM: The problem of the study is whether tliere 
are identUiable and measurable effects of various specified 
factors or combination? of factors (value clarification, educa- 
tion in decision making and education about drug abuse) upon 
the academic achievement of all sixth grade classes of the 
Coronado Unif:ed School District. 

Throe main objectives of the study were: L To determine 
whethtr there is a significant difference in academic achieve- 
ment between pupils who have program of study characterized 
rt^spectiveiy by aiiferent specialized means of influencing per- 
formance and pupils not involved in theFe programs. 2. To de- 
termine whether there are significant differences in risk-taking 
attitudes ber\i-een pupils in the programs and pupils not in uic 
rr.^u-ams. 3. To determine the relative and combined influ- 
04 rt , f vera! (f-ug abuse programs on pupil's knowled ge 
a!/out drui:*; and .irug abuae. 

MFTHOTOLOfJY: All data were secured from pre and post 
adminititrntions of three tests to two hundred forty- nine sixth 
graders- 1. The Comprehensive Tests of Hasic Skills, 2. The 
Risk Taking AtLKiit* - Values Inventory, and 3. The Drug De- 
cision Course Survey. As various factors were tested, dif- 
ferent ones of the foiir groups could be regarded as experi- 
nu-iital or cortro} as the programs were systematically applied 
Hypothesps w^re as follows: 1, There will he no differences 
betwo^Mi the pre and post test reading, arithmetic and language 
scores respectively for each of the four ^troups. 2, There will 
be no significant difference as inea.sured by the six clusters of 
factors nf The Risk Taking Attitude - Values Inventory, 3. The 
( ompanson bftwe^-n the pre and post test scores on the Drug 
D^visKui Course Survey will not show a significant difference. 
I. Then* will be n'. significant differences in correlations be- 
tw.'en «ains m pre and post admtmstrations of the Drug Deci- 
sion Course Survey ind the gains on pre and post administra- 
tion 4 of the Co-vprohensive Tests of nasic Skills three batteries, 
f) Sfvcniflcant correlations will not be obtained between the gains 
in the scores of pre and post administrations of the Compre- 
h.>nsive Tests of Basic Skills three batteries and the gains 
shf>wn by pre and post admimstrations of The Risk Taking Atti- 



tude - Values Inventory for each group involved. 

Subject grc ips were formed on the basi.s of an experimental 
dc3lgn which incorporated specified factors or combinations of 
factors In each of four elementary schools. These groups were 
maintained during the twelve months of the experimental period, 

I<ESULTS: Analysis of the data resulted in the compilation 
of 53 statistical tables and an appends of means from which 
reliable dc*terniin,\tions were made. All five null hypotheses 
were rejected. 

From the results five main conclusions were drawn, 1, The 
total experimental group achieved more than twice the aca- 
demic progress of the control group, 2, The preponderance of 
wA:ght from the attitude- values instruments reliablv favored 
the? control group. 3. Tlie experimental groups greatly ex- 
ceeded the control group in the Drug Decision Courso Survey 
fin lings. 4, V/lien gams w.re correlated between academic 
achievement and the Drug Decision Course, the progress of 
the experimental group was superior, 5. The correlations or 
gains between the groups on academic achievement and risk- 
taking as modified by specified value education programs 
showed no advantage to either yroup. A strong and positive 
relationship may be inferred bet^veen effects of innovative 
teaching strategies chosen for value clarification programs 
and ac.idemic achievement. Beyond this, the evidence indi- 
cates that the transfer of training or measurable effects occur 
only insofar as the elements are identical. 

Order No, 74-8918, 219 pages 



THi: EFFECT Of ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SIMULA- 
TION IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT. [Payes 112 and 223-125 
previously cop>-righted material not microfilmed at request 
of author. Available for consultation at Rutgers University 
Library] 

Rich.ird E. CARLSON, Ed.D. 

Rutgers Univornty The State University of New Jersey, 1973 

Overvie;.v: The purpose of this study was to determine the 
effect of iisiag achievement motivation simulations in ihe voca- 
tional development of inner-city high school students. The ex- 
perimental treatment was a process whereby the learning 
strategies and career concepts were taught through the use of 
exercises and fames. The intent of the training was to have 
the participant}- experience these concepts and expand their 
understanding them through group activities, 

nciilH": On£? hundred tenth-grade students from two schools 
in Washinicton. !XC., were randomly dividod into a control and 
experimental sairple. The control population remained in the 
regular curriculum while the experimental population received 
training from 9:00 to 5:00 for one week in achievement motiva- 
tion Mmul.:tir.:uc. The total sample was pretestt-d one month 
prior to the tieatment and post-tested approximately one month 
after the treatment. The instruments used m this study were- 
Vocational Development Inventory (rr.tP<. 1966); Classroom' 
Chmate .Scale (Litwin, 1969); and Semantic Diff ere ntia HQscroo d 

ouci, & lannenbaum, 1957). ""^ 

Findings: The m.ijor hypothesis that treatment would posi- 
tively affect vocational decision attitudes w.is supported Treat- 
ment did not affect attitudes toward vocational and edue.itional 
concepts, nor did it :iffect a student's perception of his school 
accordlm: to the instruments. 

Conclusions and Recommendations : The study indicates 
that an interventio,i process using achievement motivation sim- 
ubtions can affect vocational decision making ivithin the stu- 
dent. In the recommendations it was suggested that similar 
intervention might be useful in assisting schools which are 
irying to develop a delivery system for their career education 
programs. It was also suggested that follow-up studies of the 
sample group are piiramount in helping to determine residual 
e»:ect of the treatment, RepUjation was also suggested as a 
moans of doterinining the same results. Finally, caution was 
ur.'^ed until more verification could be made of Jhis psycho- 
logic^y godel. Order No. 73-32,249, 131 pages. 



si:,jiu sessions h.iie upon improvement in grade |X)int av- 

4. I- .1 lov, SfU- concept a general characteristic of ab- 
<^f'ht<f-pr«»i'f studtnts au<l if so, why*-' 

Onii'V No. 74-3140, 143 paii^s. 



'^tU Hi:L^Tio\s!'n» oi v'-m p}.ksovn'el srnvicKs to 

ACMlFVIIMnNI OF LLrMEN'^AHY PVTMLS IN EIG'rT 

sfLnCTE!) coi:>i* con:TY srHOOL^ 

Fra'UJm Roosr-.' ii CROKKH, Kd.l). 
Aubi:ir. I'mvc-rSi;,** 1073 

Ch;t:nii;tn: T. L. N)eir..;n 

This siuoy wus <1i».*-:j7i('(i to u:v<'<>t>r.iii* the relatiorsliip o! 
jnipil pvri»oni!»»l s< v\ivt h ai»d :ich>» vi i m of eliiiKmaiy pm>:ls. 
Ihv S!u(:v itiit:':* t^d to ar.sver iho !c>i!o\.iiu» quos'.ion* I.s there 
a Siirn^icini i:>^Stun'*c dcIvvmii the .ichi(\tnient of pjpils in 
vU nK':.t.ii> sc*if*oIs wh.ch proiuK uu\ii\ personnel htjvicts and 
ill pu.'*;: i:, comparable eUmentary sc)iOols uhic^ do not pro- 
\uio sr.ch services*^ 

txperiinental hypotheses vie re tested assuming that 
pdpils in tlie expernnental proup would score Signnicantiy (.05 
le\t I) higher ihan pupils in the control group on: (1) word biowl- 
ed|:e. iZ) uo»"J discrin:in**i>on, (3) reading, (4) spellmj;. (5) lan- 
iii:a.t. iCt) .U,:i:et:c co:nputatton, and (7) anthnielic problem 
<*u.\*. / .ijid co:k epts. 

liiV c'lUncTi nudsujt of achievfinorj u».s data collet ted 
rr.) ihK Ml tropr h: i:\ Achu \c n u nt Tests . Data were analyzed 
,.*!* .* iuo-w.iy a:*ui\s,^ of -..i nance. 

IT' U't' c xpr ii:>if iiroup scored si^inificartly hii'.htr 
th II. ; II', tilt CO! '.if I i'.ioup on uord kjio\vled|;e, word dis- 
i rjv.ir.ipf M I » .ii d spelnnt!. Thei e wt re no significant 
di:u.'c:u(s it\ Liii^uagc . arithnietie computation oi arithmetic 
proMtni >olv!:ii' and concepts. 

'\tu loiiowii:^ < oriclusioi^s wei e reached' (1) there was a 
p(tsiti\. sioiilicant 1 clationship between pupil pti so'^nel ser- 
..:»d achif \t mei:t m reading and reading- related skills; 
(L'> V V :-C'latlnn^h^p between pupil personnel services and 
achic tntftit in laf*|niaUr and arithmetic was not significant; 
and Ci) there was a positive sipiificant relationship between 
pnpil personnel services and achievement by males. 

Order No. 73-16,259, 90 pages. 



E^-^FECTS OK PUPIL-TUTORING ON SELF- PERCEPTION 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF PRIMARY GRADE 
TUTORS AND TUTEES 

Ruth Eleanor Db'FK, Ph.D. 
Southern Illinois Unuersity, 1973 

Major Professor: Dr. Kevin. I. Swick 

This investigalKHi uas conducted during a six-week sum- 
mer school program to examine the ,mpact of iwpi I -tutoring 
on the readinj; .ichievement .md self -perception scores of 
undcraclneving first and secon.' jr-ado Tutees and their third 
and fourth grade underachieving Tutors. 

The following questions formed the basis upon which the 
hypotheses tested in tins study were developed: 

1. Would receiving academic assistance from a pupil- 
tutor result in improved reading .ichicvenient and positive 
self -perception change in tJie Tutees? 

2. Would assuming an instructional leadership role in 
assisting yount^er children in areas of academic deficiency 
result m positive change value*: in reading achievement and 
self-pcrcepliOM of the IXitors? 

3. Is Uie achievement level of the Tutor directly related 



to the magnitude of achievement change he is able to affect 
With the Tutee? 

4. Would positive change in the area of reading 
achievement result in a concomitant effect on the sub- 
jects' self-perception or the reverse effect? 
Subjects 

The sixty subjects for this investigation were randomly 
selected from first, second, third, and fourth grade children 
participating in a summer school program conducted by the 
Cape Girardeau Public Schools, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
The subjects consisted of fifteen first and second graders 
(Tutees) and fifteen third and fourth graders (Tutors). Each 
Tutee was rajidomly assigned to a Tutor for regularly sched- 
uled academic tutoring. A control group of fifteen subjects 
was randomly selected for each of the two experimental tjroups. 



Evaluation Instruments 

The following instruments were employed to assess status 
and change in the variables under investigation: Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Primary Level. Forms F and H. Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Elementary Level. Forms Fand H , 
More Like Me Scale for Young Children. Children's Self- 
Descnptive Scale, and Behavior Ratimg FornT 



Statistical Procedures 

The Students t-test for independent means was used to de- 
termine the significance of the mean reading achievement 
change and self -perception change values arising between the 
experimenLil groups and their respective control groups. 

The t-test for related measures was used to determine sig- 
nificance of reading achievement and self-perception changes 
within each of the four groups (Tutees, their controls; Tutors, 
and their controls). 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient -.vas 
ised to measure Uie relationship between the initial reading 
achievement scores of the Tutors and the reading achievement 
change values of the Tutees. 

The Spearman's Rank-Correlation Coefficient was used to 
determine the significance of tlie relationship between the read- 
ing achievement change scores and self -perception scores of 
the Tutors. 



Results of Study 

Tlie results of this investigation are summarized as fol- 
lows:* 

1. Tlie difference between the reading achievement change 
scores of the Tutees and their controls was found to be sta- 
tistically significant thus indicating the pupil-tutoring arrange- 
ment to be an effective orga in zational /instructional strategy 
for the improvement of reading performance of primary level 
subjects. 

2. A positive correlation was found to exist between the 
reading achievement level of the Tutor.s and the impact of their 
instructional assistance upon the Tutees' rea:hng achievement 
cliange. Implications were drawn for matching Tutees ana 
Tutors in attempting to bring about maximum achievement 
change. 

3. Though not statistically significant, data trends tended 
to reflect evidence of positive chan;:o in r< admg performance 
of the l\jtors and positive change in the .self -perception of both 
Tutors and Tutees, thus demons t rating that the persona ii zed - 
instructional relatior.ship between the Tut,ir and Tutee con- 
tribute not only to the academic achievement but to positive 
chan*te in sell* -per caption oi both. 

4. There appcired to be no evi-lence ot a concor.uta:^t re 
lationship botwuen '*ian."e in reading ach;»n-en.i-nt and self- 
ptTccptmn change or the re\er}.e effect. Ir. light oJ evidence 
from other r»'Soarch finclir..;;^ postulatiiii^ such a rel.it lonship. 



AN IWl.SnGA'IION INTO VW. Tl TiX'TS STUDKNT 
TUTOHIN'G HAS C)N' SI M-'-^CONCJ i>T AND ARITHMr.li'C 
COMPILATION ACHIKNM.MKNl OI TUTOHS AND TUTKi:*: 

i{:ch:ird Ti-ppcT CArUiON, VM.D. 
Northern lllnois Uiuxei sitv, 15^73 

TIm" purpose* of tliis study was ir.v(».sti|:atr- the effects stii- 
lifi.t tutor«n|'. Ii.id on the .self-roiKept ai.d rtrilhinutic conipula- 
tuui .'uiiicn pnHT.t rf t,\\{U £;r.ulp su.rstnl tutors and thuir fourth 
rr.iiJf t jtf«*s. An ndJitiojuiI jjurpos" wah to see if training; slu- 
dfht tutors afftctt'd ihpjr anihnif tic tuniputation aclnevcnienl 
umi soU-concept or tlMi of tho-.r tutecs. 

St'jdent ♦>uhj<cts came from ilirec ilenientary schools in 
three different areas of Schon! Oipinct El^in, Illinois. 

One sixth grade clasi> and oni' fourlh tirade class were used 
from each participatini', school. Si\t): {;raders were divided 
into a trained tutni jroup, who pariiri|>uted in a short training 
SfSSKMj before tmorm;; and who followed structur#-d plans while 
li'tonni!, .t frer- tiil'^r I'.roup, who were not trained bi!t were 
given the IreedDnt to tuior as ihe> saw fit; and a non-tutor 
group, who worki;d on individualized worksheets on their own 
durint; the oxpernnent. TourtJi i;radcrs were divided into a 
group of students tutored one- to -one by trained tutors, a group 
tutored one-to-one by fre** tutors, and a non-tutee group, who 
worked on ind) vidua lized worksheets. In all, there were one 
hundred seventeen subjects; tw-enty-one trained tutors, twenty- 
one free tutors, eighteen non-tutors, twenty-one tutees of 
trained tutors, twenty-one tutees of free tutors, and fifteen 
non- tutees. 

Each Rtudera uas given a pre -test and a post -test of the 
Coopf'rsnuth Self F's teein Inventory and the St anford Achieve - 
ment Test, Arithmetic Computation Section. The differences 
bct\^*-en pre-test and post-test scores for each group were ana- 
l\/cd '.o see if change war. significant. Also, the changes in 
certain groups were comi'jared to changes in other groups. 

The experin^ent lasted for six weeks, taking place in a daily 
math study period which lasted one -ha If hour per day. During 
this time, tlie tutors taught arithmetic computation to their 
tu:*-es and thr control groups, tlje r-on -tutors and non-tutees, 
worked independently on practice worksheets. After the ex- 
periment ended and the post-tests v^ere administered, the data 
was analyzed. A total of thirty-two null hypotheses were tested 
using the t-test of means. 

On the bas-.s of the thirty -two t-iest comparisons, only once 
was the null h\-pothef.is rejected. The combined group of all 
fi«tf»f»s <^howed significant grouth in arithmetic computation 
achievement during the course of the study. Although this 
grouth was statistically significant when treated singly, it was 
not significant uhen compared to the growth of other groups. 

In all of the other cases, there were no significant differ- 
ences, either \^hen comparing a group's pre-test mean to its 
post -test mean, or when companrg a group's change in selX- 
concept or arithmetic computation achievement to another 
group's change )n self-concept or arithmetic computation 
achievement. 

It was concluded from the results of the experiment that 
tutoring or being tutored in fourth grade arithmetic did not 
help self-concept any more than did working on individualized 
worksheets; that being tLiiored by a sixth grader helped fourth 
grade tutees achieve significant i;rowth in arithmetic computa- 
tion achleveniert, but did not help the tutees themselves in 
arithmetic conriputation; and that training tutors or leaving 
them free and unstructured di(J not affect self -concept or arith- 
metic computation achievemei.l of ^'ither tutors or tutees. 

Order No. 73-27,585, 117 pages. 
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TMU M-nXT O^ biUlCTlJHLU GROUP COl'NSCLING ON 
VHi: Si:i>-CONCKI>T. ATTKNIMNCK. AND AC HIF.VCMENT 
OK AUSC\TEr:-I>HONt: HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

KonnieCi-nc CORDELU. Ph.D. 
The Ohio i*i.i;(. Universitv, 1073 

Advisei. I>rofc•^cor .Joseph J. Quaranta 

TlK ie been iiici e.tsiiur interest o:i the- part of coun- 
elors and (ounsclor educators in ih^' effectiveness of group 
-'anM-liiu'. The evidence accumulated thus far has indicated 
hnt gioi-i^ f'w^ohnv. can be effective uhen working toward 
M'C-cific goals. The pi t.^etit need, houi-vor. is to evaluate the 
offecti\enev«; of croup counsvling wi;h a specific population and 
v.'iih narroulv di-f;:icd co.ils. 

One prol lcM confronting counselors and school administra- 
tio-i IS ihe ciowmg magnitude in today's sc>ools m the increas- 
ing nunibei of >omh who tend to b^- aosemee-j/rone. The pur- 
pose of this inveFtij-ation was to evaluate the effectiveness of 
group counvchn;-. uJiose strong elements were counselor 
structuring and counselor verbal reinforcement, in reducmg 
absenteeism amorir students. The study was also designed to 
unostigate the effccliveness of group counseling in improving 
sflf-concept and .icademic achievement. 

The sample of absentee-prone students in this investiga- 
tion was taken from .i general population of eleventh grade 
students in .i high school located within a community of 12,000 
total population. The communit>- in turn was located within the 
l)oundaries of the county containmg the largest city in the state 
o Ohio. The filial 28 experimental subjects were randomly 
chosen from fiy students who had missed 15 or more davs of 
school per >ear and who had agreed to participate in the stiidy. 
These absentee- prone students were randomly assigned to 
one of two treatmem groups: counselor structured, verbally 
reinforced experimental or control counseling. Experimental 
and control groups were then randomh assigned to one of two 
mgh school counselors so that each counselor had one seven 
member control group and one seven member experimental 
grouj). 

One male and one female counselor conducted all the group 
ses<;ions. Training sessions for the counselors were con- 
ducted prior to and during the investigation. Emphasis during 
the training sessions was on counselor structured group ex- 
ercises and strong counselor verbal response dimensions. 

The students - . the experimental groups met with the coun- 
selors for ton, filty.five minute sessions with the sessions 
.S)read over a ten week period. Students in the control groups 
did not meet with the counselor for the treatment group coun- 
seling. They otherwise met the same schedule as did the ex- 
perimental groups. 

Prior to and at the conclusion of the counseling, all sti:du.t<; 
ri cei\ I d the Tenne.ssc-e Self Concept Scale (T5-CS) to dcter- 
mme gam scores in .celf concept. Students' davt absent and 
uiMdes were .ilso romputtd to dcteinm.c jMm <eorcs m at- 
tenovu-e and grade point average. The data fmrn the students^ 
JMm s-^OM s Kuvt. a-..h?.td (hrrugh the use oi tv\.).vvav ?nal- 

' i;"'-'*"^'^- ^-'^ .icccpted level of signif:cancc bemr-Oo 
Tl.r * f.r CIS of rnun< tlor struclui ( d vcrUilly reinforced 
(-un^Hi " ..r,i, j..h/rd lo .ill variables m ilie .nv . siiralion (x- 
f cpl i'r:.de i ^j,.! a. . r.r.e. T!i( re vwm e ch.^n^e.^ in .seif-conccpt 
a.-datjuid..nre.it .01 level ol Mgmfic.im.o whih- iniprove- 
me:u m pii„ gr.,d. j.oml a*, c rage was not e u-ugh \n be S!gmfi. 

The n-oup c<.uMS(lin^; seemed c^iuallv effective across the 
6CN of t.;e student. l urther results Indieatod thai the male 
hmcnsuir'"""^'*^^ ''"'"''^ '^^''''^^^ effective m verbal response 

Hccminif nd.it:nns suggest replication of the sl»'dy to in- 
vestig.itctlM. follr.vnu! questions- 

1. What is the rdation.ship between planned C(pjnselor 
'.tnicturiJijT and the pjoress outcome? 

2. What IS the rehuionship between .strong counselor ver- 
JUI response dimensions and process outcome? 

3. What effect does an extended number of group cou-i- 
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suggestions .tre made for furcher studies to be conUucted 
on this question. Order No. 74-6262, 187 pages. 
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PKLDICTIJ) ( OLLK'GI- AOUFVI %:ENT 

HoUL'ti J(i'.:s i ALK. Ph.D. 
lniv<T.M!\ or .Mii.M SU... t072 

Ad\-i.-»( IV Di . U jHiam {!. b*dh«*ii 
P; . A! ;».iS \V. 'I.tijiji,.! 

I IK' ti;.::.il puip«».s«- «ii ihjs s:t,d. to dt '.ormnu- wh.-ihor 
ri ill '. a su:i.»'»i 'tit . t i'/*.:|;-oritru u vui s\»te;r. to- prc-dicted 
lou'-achii V. IS ti.uid rt^aJl iti h«tui v fin ent and more 
l>ofc.:i\t St lf-<'^ut'ni fur its pait.; .j^r'ts th.iii the -ropilar" 

Gordon M\\n rt l.ud .suc^.ested ih^i a s\j-i<niatic ecleciic ap- 
pro«:ch can uheiul lo ihc socjuI ,scjei:ii?: who wishes to work 
toward ceitair. coals Icr individuals. Tlie invtstipaior, uti- 
i.iin^: ihi« powcrlul c-ni irop.nipn: ciiicej.i oi Bcnjanjni Bloom. 
Ui€ poucr ot t!ie pt-er j:roup as espoused by Theodore Newconjb, 
and the developmental oriental ion of such indn-iduals as 
Nevitt Saiiford a:;o Oonald BlviChcr. established a subsvstem 
oriented around the needs ot pi ediried low-achievers in an 
*cpen-admissions' state un.versiiy . A number of j^eneral prin- 
ciples were drawi: together to establish a system calculated 
to jienerate academic success. 

For IV -seven matched pairs of predicted luw -achievers were 
involved in tht- siudv. The pairs weri' matthed on the basis of 
se.\. socio-etonomic sta;us, and hl^h-sc^lOoI rank. One r..^m- 
ber ol each pan \ias assigned to the Student Tutorial Project, 
ihc othpi* Iti the r<;:ular prot:iam, 

STP the * \i>erimeiit.il pro^iram. was based or. tht- premise 
that colU jif s (a,» and do have an influence on students and that 
crs ( .n^ ho esn# ( laiiv influennr.l. I ht program uas oriented 
uroii'Mi ihi' o* vei».pi;ient c.f acadunic skill.*,, enhanced self- 
K'^ievn:. ^' •* cu;nnrunicatioiih rxptMientes Within a develcp- 
r.ipp.tai irrtiip 1 ram e work. The profrrani was pervasne. con- 
, sistersi anti tor.<?tant. u-jth the subjects becominfj involved in 
the pro{:ram at the tinie vi their first entry into the institution. 

Dcnni: l.is lust quarter each freshman -.as a member of 
four groups, a wntmi; tutorial, a h^..ian development and ad- 
justment class usinf. tutors in small gn^ups. a c-eoj^raphy class 
with tutors, and a development;]! {-roup involvini; a faculty 
member. sl\ freshmen and their tutors. Croup.s employed sue! 
principles as mutualitj of jTuriwse, active learning, and posi- 
tive reinlorcement of goal -directed behavior. 

Each student took a -How to Stud> " class. The geography 
tutors, workin/. with the study skills instructor, helped fresh- 
men in groups to apply scudy skills in the area of geography 
and led them m group study. 

Near the conclusion of the second quarter academic and at- 
titudinal outcomes were examined with the t-test being used to 
determine if differences between the e.vperimental and control 
groups were significant. The self-esteem tvpe measures were 
each corrtlated with the academic outcome measures. The 
.05 level of confidence was used to check all tests of signifi- 
cance. 

Based on analysis of the data, the following conclusions 
were reached; 

1, Students j;i the program achieved significantly better 
than students in the regular system on the criteria of grade 
point averai.f. credits completed in two quaners. and quarters 
completed over a two-year pei lod. 

2. Of four .«eU-estoem mea.sures cxamim d, the onlv sig- 
nificant dilttreni t found betueen the groups was on an adapted 
Brookover $eU-( r-nctpt or Acadtnnc Ability Scale. The ex- 
perimental grouf .scorid tignifuantly higher than th<? control 
group. Other mea.sures used were the Berger Stlf-Arceptanco 
ijcile, the James !. E. Scale (an internal-external conlrul mea- 



sure), and a semantic differential examining congruency be- 
tween the scales- Myself as a Student and The Successlul Col- 
lege Student. 

3. Theie was no difference betwfen the groups or. the 
basis of measuietnf !U of attitude toward the University of Mm- 
netola, Duluih. and toward College Teachers based on the se- 
mantic differential. 

4. Correlation cueffjcients uere computed }or each of the 
.self-esteem type measures with the academic outtonn- niea- 
smes. Of the twelve correlations calculated three were sig- 
nificant: the Ueruer S'elf-.\c tt piancc Scale v.;U; nu.mher of 
quarters completed; the ac^apted Bn.'.;kover Scale with number 
<l quarteis completed; and the Brc^okover store with two- 
quarter grade point average. 

Order No. 7.3-10.530, 191 pages. 
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James Donald FENN, Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1973 



METHOD AND OBJECTIVES 

This ten-week program for underachievers ib one of the first 
attempts to utilize a written contract in a high school guidance 
program. 

The study was designed to improve the total functioning level 
of randomly selected tenth and eleventh ijrade male under- 
achievers from two urban comprehensive high schools. The 
population consisted of twenty e.xperimental aubject.5 and twenty 
controls. The controls were counseled in the normal manner 
except that they were seen on a weekly ba^is so th:U the time 
factor for i)oth group ,s would be cons^tant. 

Thcie vvtrc fotp- criteria ni<f.ibui c.-> considered in .i post-test 
only statistical design (analybis of variance). Those were: 
(a) report card grades in Hi« iour subject areas of English 
Mathematics, Social Mudies, and Science: (b) .Utond.ince: ' 
(U per.sonality ratings ab jtidgod by the tt-acht-rb ni the lour 
subject areas, .md (d) attitudes toward the learnin- atmosphere 
as determined by the students. Personality . atin-s were mea- 
sured by the Pers-miity Record, while !ea:-nin.: .limosphere 
attitudes were gathered via the Learning; Aimobphere Attitude 
Scale. 

The project consisted ot ten weekly counseling sessions 
which weie dcbiLmcd to help students i.-nprove in their goal 
selected area chosen irom a ii^t of ten po.^sib^e alternatives. 
This -goaNselection-hsf wa.«> derived trom a pre-stuov survey 
o! 133 non-pouulation high school .Undents enrolled in summer 
school. 

Once the student signed his contract, he w.i.^ obligated to 
meet with his counselor lor one .icadennc pen.ut per week over 
;ne ten-week marking period For tiie o.xpor;mt.ntal population 
the sessions were devoted f) the completion o! ten mini-assi-n- 
irerts that wmfc directed to'iard improvement in their seiect'od 
area oi wea.%neb.-,-, The^e mini-progra::;:> .lUo i.U'»uded progress 
charts whn n -ave the stuMe.-.t.s teecJback. .i.s :o the ievei ot goal 
achievement .'ivi-r the r^.n--.u-».k period. Th^ /.ai .nvab ran-ed 
from :v.id;i-t. s{.;<!v, ...rj ir.MoA-.rc: oki:.^ alon- livltei 

^^!th te.ichf-r : .tnd ' u ■•; .{». Vnts. 



FINDINGS 

Anai> ,es <n i'k t^.-r piopo,,<.d hvp«;th.'>vs ..tsn-d to :.;eid su- 
nJiC.Mce. ao t:iat fUv ail hyp«,{;ieses **i .:»> ^liJi. j ence oefAcfi 
means could not be r-^ert-d. In <.pitv ot th. 'wo .,t the hvpoth- 
ese*, (personalitv ,,.^a .ittitude) repealed t ir-.-id tcvAard a s<Mool 
effect. It; addition, a highl) signilica.-.t 0'< .01) interaction ef- 
fect was achieved reiat;;c- m f;core5 on the Learning Atmos- 



,*{u ri- Attitude Scak* Thjb indicated that undct certa:i. t'of di- 
iio..i>., contiact counbihn^ caji Ih eiUctni' in intproxii^* sJ<4)( 1 
^itnudtfs o( high abtht>, low achic-vnig tenth and ele\entii ^vadc 

ll ua^N the- aatiit'T s U'cKr^: t!.a: ttM liiiiittd reSiiIt:i win a 
iuiiCtio t oi lUi ittwnc'ss ol ttu nttthod. and a lack of rtliMniiht 
o! insirun.cnts. rath( 2 tha:) f.tul!\ t v^m:).! si-.s. 

i. addttioi* ;<> thi .inai\siN ol \aii..*:ci tc-suSts. st \ ( lal non- 
(^t.itisucl t Indians view- oinaiiad xia .) })05t*btud\ qui-stiOimutre 
jdnnniKtt rt-d to tht contract «itudcnt^ and counselor? vho par- 
urjpated in tm- stud\. Ai:io:>- tin t cm. it i\e roncluMoriS su^'.- 
i:e5ted ix-rc- uen tht (oilnutiVr: I. Com 1 act coun&ciinu Itclps 
lo cianiN the- student sanl counsiio:' role tn u counselwu: rda* 
tionshi,>. 2. Contract counseling; pro\ ides observable and niea-. 
5 u ruble ^oals o! both an enablini. and tern anal nature. 3. Con* 
tract counsclnit'. assurer inoje Irequent and tuoie le^ular 
counsehnj: sessions belueen student «ind counselor. 4. Contrac 
counsetnic! e.stabhshos vistbU measure.s of .student progress 
toward a spccilically desimiated area ol weakness. 5. Goais 
io: coun.stflint; Can be deliiu'(i in beiiax loral terms. 6. Students 
and coun.selors can achieve mutual apreemeni for objectives 
in counseling. 7. Contract coun^eiln^ provides accountability 
for both student and coun.'^elor. 

Order No. 73-14,633, 261 pa^os. 
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Purpose of the atu dv 

The purpose of this study was to explore ine relationship 
between self-aciuahzation and the Motive lo Avotd Success in 
college women. A further purpose was an investigation of the 
relationship Of the .Motive to Avoid Success and four other se- 
lected variables, mother's occupation, heterosexual relaUon- 
ship. participation m campus .activities . and i;rade.{X)int av- 
erage. Self-aclualization was measured on the Inner-directed 
Support (1) scale of the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 
While the Motive to Avoid Su7ces3 (M-s) was measured usinir' 
the Thematic Apperceptive techniques developed by Homer 
The data for the four other variables included m the study 
gathered by means of a short biographical questionnaire. 

Two major questions were posed m the studv: 1) Will a 
greater percentai^e of the more sHf-actuali^jlng college women 
I.e., those scoring highest on the I scale of the POI, tend to be 
found m that group which does not manifest M-s (M-s Absent 
group)'> 2) Will a greater percentage of the college women be 
found m the M-s Absent group- .1) whose mothers are active 
professional women b) who have an eslaolishcd heterosexual 
relationship > c) who participate i.n campus activities-' d) who 
nave high gtade-poml averages*' 



correlation was computed with M-s as the dependent variable 
and inner- directed support, mother's occupation, he»*»rosexual 
relationship, participation In campus activities and gi.ide- 
point average as the independent variables. An F ratio was 
used to test whether the observed multiple-poml-bisenal cor- 
relation was Significantly different from zero. Supplementary 
analyses included computing Pearson Correlations between 
M-s and each of the other eleven .scales of the POI, and these, 
too, were submitted to a l-test of significance. 



Re.suHs 

The correlation between Lnner- directed Support and M-s 
•A as found to be not Sii^niacant, leading to the conciubion that 
there is no real relationship between this important factor of 
SL'lf-a» tualization .is measured on the POI and the .Motive to 
Avoid ouccess. Further, 110 significant relationship found 
between M-s and the five independent v.iriables I, mother's 
Occupation, heterosexu:»l relationship, grade- point average 
and participation in campus activities. Moreover, group 
means for the M-s Absent and the M-s Present groups were 
found to be not significantly different. 

Sample means on all twelve scales of the POI cluster about 
the mean of the test yielding a composite profile very similar 
to those of other tested college samples. However, the inci- 
dence of M-s for the sample \V2ls atypical when compared to 
nine other samples tested irom 1964 to 1970. Thirty-four 
percent (34%) of the subjects in this sample manifested M-s, 
whereas in the previous nine samples the incidence of M-s 
ranged from 65.5% to 88.2% with a median of 81.0^. 



Conclusions 

The results of the statistical analyses indicate that for the 
sample tested the two major questions posed in this study must 
be answered In the negative. The correlation between M-s and 
I was not of sufficient magnitude to predicate anything but a 
chance relationship. The zero-order correlations of M-s with 
the four other selected variables did not reach significant mai:- 
nitude either. Nor did the multiple-pomt-biserial correlation 
with all these variables working together and including L One 
can only conclude from this study that there is no relationship 
between the Motive to Avoid Success and self-actualization as 
measured by the POI. nor between the Motive to Avoid Suc- 
cess and the other variables studied. 

However, because of the atypical nature of the results for 
this sample of college women on the M-s dimension, this con- 
clusion should be taken with caution. If the study were repli- 
cated with a sample where the incidence of M-s more nearly 
approximated the findings of other studies so far reported, 
the question of whether or not there is a relationship between 
these two variables might be more definitely answered. There 
IS also some indication from the data that a much more de- 
tailed examination of parental attitudes toward their daughters' 
achievement m study and work would be a fruittul area for 
further study of the dynamics of M-s. 

Order No. 73-29,461,, 121 pages. 



IVocedure 

The POI. TAT'like verbal rues and quest io,;n:ii re were 
administered to a volunteer sample of Seniors, Juniors and 
Sophomores at an all-female Catholic liberal art.*? colleije. 
The final sample included m the studv numbered 97 women 
A Pearson Correlation Coefficient was computed wjth M-s xh 
the dependent variable and I as the independent variable and ' 
subiTiitted to a t-test of significance. In addition, the mean.^ 
on all twelve scales of the POI for the M-s Absent and M-s 
Present groups were computed and the mean differences sub- 
mitted »o a t-test of significance. A mulUple point-blsertal 
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THE ANALYSES OF SELIX'H-.D FAMILY BACKGROUND, 
ACHIKVCMENT, AND AHV.A OF RESIDENCE -SCHOOL 
FACTORS I.VFLITNCING DIFFERENCES IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANS AND DE-SIRJ-S OF TWELFTH GRADE 
MALES ANT) FEN'ALES FROM SIX ETHNIC GROUPS 

Stephen Pau! HOLOU'EN/AK, Ph.D. 
The Catholic Cn; cr.«5jt\ of An*. en ca, 107.3 

The inve.^L':ation \va.«; bu:lt upon the .<;pminal work of both 
Coleman et al., (lOfJO) and Mave.«5ko ct al., (WH). Unhke these 
stutj;c.<;, however, the major unit for r.r.nlyscs was Educational 
Plans and Desires. 
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i;;is suuly h.i'1 a lhi>:v-;<>l(i puipt'*(., (1) lo examine ihe dc- 
vTK'i- U) \^h:ch Uuiflli i;; *i(i<' jiujf^ female? fu»ni six elhnic 

(i.e., Nc/ro. C.iuciSi.in, Iinl'.aJi-An^.oncan, Onental- 
An.v:«c..Jj^ Pufitw H:t'.i.'), :i-ui Mexic:*.ri-Ajncr:can) differ qvj:iii- 
t-;-t-\« !*v wiih io« aid to .sc!* ^. lt<J >fl^ f aHin s aLSoculed 
vviili I !*>• .tUun.d Hlai s arid Dt Piitrs, (2) ludUci njiiiO iUc n.Ur- 

< 1 f;ic;<'is \uU; Uo I di-c.il.<»ii.il Plai.*; .iiid Des:ies of u^elUh 
itradi' .•'t,«icM<: ami (.1) to cit UTii.ine which l aii.ilv B.tckfirou.'itl 
set, A«.»iiL' tJ^er •» «<-t, «>i olI]cr sel^clec! t^cl*^ of f..cti»rs, alor.u 
o- ::. it mbin-.tn n. tn',*-! txpi.iHJCtl the v an. :ikc in the Hduca- 
l*« :'i.'^."s .ii.d I)('s*iit's i f ivielfih gradt: j-ludeiUs. 

FacltTf- c<»n.*^.dcn'd \Nurc-. Socio-Econoinic Status, rrtiiiily 
S:r%icijrc .tiui Surjjhlv, i.Npectatio::s for Excellence, Aitiliide 
Tov. ard Lsfo, Ed..'c;.iu»n:ii Plans and Desires, .Study Habits, 
Ach:e\ernem, a:.a Aiea of Residence -School. The first two 
*.'.cit>r*; uhen combined made up the set of factors called Ho:ne 
BacKjtround. The next four factors when combined made up the 
hC-i of laciors called Family Process. These two sets, wiien 
co.nibiited, niufle up the {leneral set of factors called Family 
Backc; round. The next factor consisted of a number of verbal 
ar.d computational achievemerl tests. The Area of Residence 
factor consisted of two fsctors, namely, Hegion of Residence, 
and Urban -Rural Location. The School factor consisted of 
Teachint; Staff and Student Body sets of factors. From these 
factors, It Was hypothesized that there will be significant dif- 
ference.^i between and amonj: twelfth grade males and females 
iroin SIX ethnic p.roups on the Family Background, Home Back- 
fr'.iound, Family Process, Achievement, and Other sets of fac- 
tors associated with Educational Plans and Desires. 

Data from the total population of 94,096 twelfth grade sub- 
jects from the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 
(Culenirtn el a),, 1906) \Nere subjected to several type.s of sti- 
tistical anal\.<ios, T-tesis and F-Tests were used to determine* 
si*.i:sULal sigmlicance. Correlation, Factor Ar.aljsis, and 
Conimonalitv Analysis wt-re other statistical techniques used 
to obtain niale*female differences on the selected factors and 
iducntional Plans and Desires. 

HesuUs .showed: (1) Family Background, rather than 
Achievement or Area of Residence-Schr>ol factors, played 
the f;reaier explanatory role in the Educational Plans and De- 
sires of males and females from six ethnic groups; (2) Family 
Pr<ices.s rather than Home Background factors played the more 
protound relative role in the Educational Plans and Desires of 
males and females when all ethnic groups were combined; 
(3) Socio-Economic Status, rather than Family Structure and 
Slabihiy factors, played the more profound role In the Educa- 
tional Plans and Desires of twelfth grade Btudents with girls 
tending to exceed boys; (4) Expectations for Excellence, rather 
•than Attitude Toward Life or Study Habit factors, had thegreatei 
relatne role m Educational Plans and Desires of students \Mth 
boys le'^'^tng to exceed girls for the Negro, Caucasian, Puerto 
Kican. , MexiCun-Amencan ethnic groups. The reverse was 
true lor the Indian-American ana Oriental-American ethnic 
groups: (5) Student Body, rather than Teaching Staff factors 
played the more profound relative role m the Educational Plans 
and De«:ires of twelfth grade male.s and females with boys tend- 
inj; to exceed girls for all ethnic groups except Oriental-Amer- 
jcans. Order No. 74-9896, 290 pa^cs. 



AS' L.XPI.ORA'lOK^ .-T'JDV C)b 'lUF KH-T.C'TS Or 
COOP?-PATrON 0\ lOA- ACflirVI^ .it'NIOii HICil 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

V')(\ H'.:y'si*\] KIK!\S. I d.D. 
Star lord ^'mvi'r.^jJv. 1073 



Th;4 sl-.idy ;s av^drf^Sr-d to the q-i".»tioi of what can *om d">(*»' 
f'>r IhP \^^vr Achjevinir siud-vH in o'jr pubhr schools, fl ^ p.-oD- 
^ b'm 1^ pervasive anc '-Mniplex and th":'<' Appears to n / s;f:5ri- 
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soluMon. This in\ ,'itu'ation is not of(fi(v! as oi:e. l^ruhur. u :s 
intended as a small pif^i-j* of carKuUv cx.ijjated hrld I'videni.* 
which mi'.'.ht be used t » be{t<;r 'invit rs.anJ ttiu pr .biym a-* !i ix-r- 
tajr»s to particuKir ^..-oup oi .',lt:-J»-nl.s. 

At t!io f^'jis»*l ni t:M5» bl'jd} lAe corn- i:d..d liM'. I .ii,rt«*', in ■ 
siudenM are \ic»iin; n[ Cn-ir own (.r.-iMv-w of Sa.l •. sr 
?.tuJ«-rls !'Uv.» hM' I (*oriJ:li'ViL-d l)y vi-ars i- .;<"r \>x> i. 
^('ho«»l .md liuMi p.i' njiis to accept thi . * i v^fati *t\. 

We sti/.'.o.st»Hl tlii; l!.t < ii:ipcii:u«- .n »lmI -.fi 
IvpK'al cias ,r v)m ^.is .i nMj">r dften e .: t'» tii- .: ....m*. ari*. 
.ind tlMfrt'lorO '.o ih«?ir siiv:t*<'.ss. W'v utlr:i:::t»''i \n l uat- a 
C-Hiperaiuc solm! siiiKiun- where bljdi-i.l.s A'k:M tjyt 
a very hi<:h bv - l o* {.-•.•.aid .md .sacc r..^. ti i-> .:'cr".«>:.-^ 
lhe:r fxpfcl.\nL> f'^r n u'ccs.-* und t{*«-ii .v.;:.r., r-- o'. : » » • • 
lo p;irl:c;pi;u-. 

> .^) C('(!ur <; 

Twer.iy 8ih i;r ade students uere selected on irJ: bas:s of 
their record of poor achievement to participate in the Coopera- 
tive Class, liie class met four hoars a day for the Spring se- 
mester of 107:i. Credit was -iven for Social Studies, Math, 
English and Physical Education. 

We hypoihesued that our Cooperative Class would result in 
a number of measurable changes in the students involved. 
I. Cluss participation level would increase. 2. Class activity 
l-^vel would mcre-ise, 3. Academic self -concept would improve. 
4, Achievement level would increase. 5. Consensus concerning 
academic **^'.oodness* would decrease, 

Tj establish cumparutive judgement criteria for academic 
be U- concept and achievement level, two control groups were 
esiabPrfhed. A Non-Treatmer.t Equivalent Group of similar 
students in the traditional class and an Alternative Treatment 
Group of low achievers in a contained classroom. 

Participation and activity levels were measured periodically 
as process variables in the Cooperative Class only. Consensus 
of academic ^'goodness'' was measured by questionnaire in the 
last week of the semester. 



Mo suits 

1. Class p:irticipation level did not increase. It did how- 
ever maintain an unusually high level of involvement for the 
entire semester, 

2. Class activity level did not increase. Rather, it kept a 
consistent very high level for the semester, peaking in the i.ibt 
few v/eeks. 

3. Atv.dcmic Self-Concept as a class unproved i.:L;ni!icanth 
•.-htn compared to either control group. 

4. Achievement level increased significantU ir each area 
t:-^ted. 

li. ConsHHSus concerning ac.ideinic "goodre.^a" was nearly 
identical to the data coliec:ed by Hoffman m tr uhlional classes. 



Implications 

The Ct'op^^rative Class was remarkably s'lcc^ssful in cre- 
ating' and maintaining motivational change. Smdents who had 
been non-participants participated actively irom the first week 
of the class. The remarkable increase in acl'.ievemeut scores • 
.atPsts less to an increase in skill than to the increased moti- 
vation generated in the class. 

Two un^>cpected variables cnter<;d into the operation of the 
(Uss. for ::s.t!iy reu.^ons the claso was loos^lv ')r.:ani?ed and ^ 
tiie lack o! structure prov»-d a serioiia liar.d:c.i|; for some stu- 
('.ents. ixJ^'il^ilti^^Siiji! ^'^^ *^ consideration i^,ove-c\ m the selec- 
tion of st'-denis for the class. Greater succes.s might have 
been achieved had student.^* been scioened for tr.e ability to 
cop'j With a loosely <".tnictured class. 

'j*he second problem area was a racial lactor. Tli»,- six 
Black students fared poorly. Their participatron v/as low ar.d 
tney vo:Cfd frr:quent distress o-.f>r th- cla.ss. "the o\perience 
01 this clabs provide.^ f:irther vvuvru^ s-upj.ort of Cohen's 
l!u-v*r-ranal Interaction Disab-.hi) Th*. r^. (C'-v-n 1971). The 



Hii^K .tm! VVhilH uitcrm.th)n i-.ii.ares specihr and powerful 
•I'Mtfji'nt tocU'jl with tlie rat.il » sp's.uti iti*> quito aMile Iroin 
»)4obl^m uf low at'ad«fnm i-.m t«»i niaac*' espe^tations. 

nuh-v N... 73 lO.OCn. llVpnr.o*:. 



VALUK DKVKLOPMENT AM> SUPERIOR ACHIEVERS 

McMAHON, Kobort Christopher, Ph.D. 
The University ol WiSi Onsin, 1973 

SuperM.^or* Associate Prole.*3;,or Charles .J. Pulvino 

Tht? pin pose ul t^e study \va.s to deterniine U thcio were 
hleritifiable patterns of stability and change in value hierarchies 
of superior achievers. The values under .study were Material, 
Social, Uoroguition, and Individual Development. 

The subjecti originally selected lor the study were a sample 
of participants af the University of Wisc onsin's Research and 
Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students who were high 
ijchool .senior.-, during the 1966- 19H7 academic year. Tr»iined 
laboratory stalf neuibers, utilizing; a structured interview, 
assessed value hierarchies lor individual subjects both in 1966 
and in 1973. 

The 1966 ar.d 1973 value hierarchies of individual subjects 
\^eie compai od m terms of various categorie.s of rank order 
consistency. I.i addition, consideration was y;iven to the ire- 
quciicy Ol instances in which individuals with .specified values 
III 'jiven hierarchical positions in 1966, eith.er retained those 
values in position or shiltf*d in si^inificant numbers to other 
values in the 1073 hierarchies. 

It was found that although few individuals liad value hier- 
archies which remained completely intact, the majority had 
ouher hierarchies in which tiie values ranked in the hit;h and 
Hw halves or {uorarchies in which the lirst and last ranked 
valueij reniaijied .stable. 

Further, there was .i very pmnouncod tendency for those 
who had the !aJi.idual D«/velop!n»»nt value lar.ked lirst in 1960 
to retain I:uhvu!ual DevelopmL-nt as the fus» lanked valu'- in 
l.^»7j. The IV .^ao ,ils<> a temiencN Un ihoAe who had Individual 
Development ci uiv other r.ink o^'dt-r position to Ir.ive tliat value 
1. o.'TL u;.'vvai<! i:* trie 197.'^ hsei ai <-cii.>.s. .\dditionally, those who 
had the Uec<Ku.t*on vali.o rank<-d \i\ the ijr;'i hall o! 196-3 hiL-r- 
.•rchics most o!t »n had il rasiked in the low iialf of 1073 hier- 
archies Those 'jvith the Recoj:nition vahie ranked in the low 
half in 1960 almost invariably retained that value in the low 
half of 1973 hiei archies. Those with the Social and Materia! 
values ranked hr5;hest in 1966 .Unio^ji m variably retained thode 
values in the high half ol 1973 hierarchies. Those with the 
Social and Material values i. inked lowest in 1966 hierarchies 
retained those values m the low half of 1973 hierarchies. 

Kindin<js were e.xamined in relation to major theoretical 
approaches rej^ardm'j; value deVflopni«^nt. Implications for 
counselors are presented. Order No. 71-9180, 121 p.i-^es. 



THE EFFECTS OK A STUDENT DEVELOPMEKT PROGR/.V 
ON ENTERING UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA FRESHMEN.. 
(Previously copyrighted material on several pages not micro- 
filmed at request of aut.hor. Available for consultation at the 
University of Georgia Library] 

MIcliael Valentine MULLIGAN, Ph.D. 
University ol Georpa. 1072 

Director: Geort»,e M. Gazda 

'Die purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of 
University of Georgia's four-day Freshman Leadership Camp 
on sophomore, juniors and seniors who attended with resi>ect 
to the following criteria: academic achievement, leadership 

BEST copi mmu 



achievement and j^erception of tlie campus environment. 

Tlie students in the sopliomore, junior and senior classes 
who attended Camp were matched with a comparable group of 
students by predicted first quarter grade point averages and 
number of high school organizations joined. In both the experi- 
mental and control groups, there were 39 women and 34 men 
n the sophomore class, 35 women and 24 men in the junior 
class and 25 women and 24 men in the senior class. The total 
saniple included 362 subjects, 181 in each the experimenUl am 
control groups. 

The College and University Environmental Scale (CUES) 
was used to measure the students perception of the college en- 
vironment. A student achievement questionnaire, which was 
developed b.v the investig.itor, was used to measure leadership 
achievement and to collect self reported University of Georgia 
cumulative grade point averages. Leadership achievement was 
represented by total number of orgamzations joined, total 
leadership positions filled, and total honors won. The confi- 
dence level for sigmficance was set at P < .05. 

The results obtained demonstiated that*. There was no sig- 
mficant difference of the adjusted grade point averages ^e- 
dicted first quarter grade point average subtracted from cumu- 
lative average) between the experimental and control group by 
.otal and the same sex. Tliere was no significant differences 
between the experimental and control group by total on any of 
the seven scales of the CUES. There was a significant differ- 
ence on the CUE scales Commumty and Campus Morale favor- 
ing the males in the control group. There was a significant 
difference on total organizations joined, total leadership posi- 
aons filled and total honors won by total and the same sex 
lavoring the exi)erimental group. 

Order No. 73-5748, 140 pages. 



A .<:TI:I)V of STUDENT ATTITUDES AND OTHER 
DE.SCRIPTIVE VARLAHLr.S AS PREDICTORS OF 
ACADENMC ACHir.VK.MKNT 

Rvrcss .Scoti PRJCKR. Ph.D. 
Uni\crsilv of Southern Mjssissip))i. 1973 

iilil!!.il'ii?L*iLUL*^_)!lI^illil»' This study was organized to 
explf.ie tiie in:parl."il ain-.'oi selecttd dcscripti\e and atti- 
tudir.al variables n«i cumulate e t:radc point average attain- 
ment aniom; u'lderm ;*duate stud<-nts. 

E.*.sen!ialh. the Mudv souuht to determine the im|)act of 
(a) .'^olccled descriptive \ariables such as residency, sex of 
sIikK-i>!. u*h\ colleee i:i which the .Mudent i.<; majoring, and 
(h) attitudes toward msti uction. lacult\. personnel services, 
admihii-iiation. and o\tra.cni ricular aclu ities on attainment 
of cumuldtnt itrade pnml a\iiai:e. S*pecificall\ . this stud\ 
soiiehi ar.sucrs to the folloMinj: <pje.<;tionv: 

(1) Wli.u degree of relatir.nslnp existed hct\^een specific 
i-ariables and grade point average'^ 

(2) WJuit fiin;;le variable or combination of variables had 
the h:':hc.<;t degree of relationship with the cumublive grade 
pou.t average? 

This study included a sample of 379 student.*; 
reprtsentiMu The entire undergraduate student body enrolled 
in the omht di\isions ol the University of Southern Mississippi 
durinc4he Spring quarter of 1972. A questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to these Fnidcnts, seekmc: data relative to the dc- 
«.criptivc and attitudrial v.inables. Pegre.ssion analysis was 
then applied to determine the rel:itionships between the pre- 
dicti\e varuiiJc (CPA) and academic achievement. 

^H^'IL^- Tlic more significant finding.*; of this study were 
threefold' 

1) Hif:!icr academic achievement tended to be correlated 
niorc |>ositivolv with (emales. with women achieving slightly 
lu'Mer than u\on {2M for women versus 2 GO for men). The 
corrcOjiion ol sc\ with CPA was a .24 m the direction of fe- 
iv.ale*;. Sex provided a significant, i.e.. reliable, contribution 
<^f .0998 to the full model prediction of academic achievement. 
Jt w^s^uiid that, of the eipht predictor vanables, sex was the 



best sint'li* prtfdictor of success. 

2) l\pc of residencv and ma)oi had a nc^tligioic degree of 
relationship with CPA as indic.tted by a rorrclatmn i>f -.Oti 

It nppi.irs from this intoimation that tlie coUqu* in aIiicIi j 
student IS ni.i)uiinp and v>hHhn a ^tudc^t li\cs on-cainpiis or 
oir-cam:>us makes htth». if ,inv. contiibutiun to the lirtdiction 
of academic <iiceess. 

3) T!ie attitufJt-s tov-'aut a«-|acts ol uni\eisit\ student scr- 
MCts li.Hi la iiiimulc to km deitress of relationsliip witli CPA 
a> iiidicateci b\ coi iflationi> ranainti from -.03 for adnnnisti»i- 
tioii to 12 for f\tra-v uincular activities. Uelative lo Uic full 
ntodel pi t'dictioii. attitudes toward areas of the university 
combined accounted lor .Ob 59 oi tlic variance. This suggests 
t!>at siudcrt's co:!jbniod attitnaes iii.ide a ^treater contribution 
t«> the pit diction oi success I nan anv sin[:lc Variable except 
«-ev. Order N'o. 73-32,023, 81 page<?. 



THE HESPONSL'S CF COUNSELORS TO BEHAVIORS 
A^^OCIATED VVITH INDEPENDENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN MALE AND FEMALE CLIENTS 

Marlene Bence PRINGLE, Ph.D. 
The ♦Jnlversity of Michigan, 1973 

Chairman: Delniont K. Byrn 

This study analyzes the effects of client sex, counselor sex, 
and client behavior on the responses of counselors during the 
initial stages of the counseling interview. Four client behavior 
situations ure used: independent behavior, dependent behavior, 
high achieving behavioi , and low achieving behavior. 

The population for this study was a large stratified sample 
of Michigan higJi school counselors, half of whom were male 
and half of whom were female. The initial sample of coun- 
selors totaled 342, of which 254 participated and provided the 
data analyzed in this study. This number represents 74 per 
cent of the total sample. 

A two by two by four factorial design was used in this re- 
search. Indppendent variables were controlled by the develop- 
ment of a questionnaire which presented four clients, each 
exhibiting one. of the four behaviors. Two forms of the ques- 
tionnaire uerc used so that the sexes of the clients exhibiting 
the specific behaviors could be reversed in each of the situa- 
tions. All other information about clients remained the same 
in both forms of the questionnaire. Half of the sample of coun- 
selors received one form of the questionnaire and half received 
the oUicr. 

For each of the four clients in their respective situations, 
counselors were directed In the questionnaire to make six re- 
sponses: 

X. To rate the client's approach to the situation on a scale 
running from very liealthy to very unhealthy. 

2. To list I he reasons for the apprai.sal that they made. 

3. To write down the e.vaft words they would use in their 
reply lo the ejiont's \{U al statement given in the question- 
naire. 

4. To late the :<ppi *;priat( ntss of each of a nunibtr «if pos* 
.«..i>!<' tfu:i*Siloi I e<:t>*just\j bs»td in the quoslioijnaire. 

5. Tu stUct the two altitude slaUnionts which bCbt rej;i i-- 
sinte-i thtir uun attitudes freni the fuur giv»:U iii the question- 
naire. 

G. To si kit cn*' i*f f*\e ^taU•au^ts tthieli i elleel the coun- 
seUr's i \ .i'.uaiiun of "Ahclhti th*» cliei't behavior deseribcl in 
:lie qui'stion.iairt should be cuntinu».d or modified. 

D.nta ueie analyzed by tt.sts of siiuufuance cor.iparinp means 
and propcjrtiuiis cf responses «»f the cuun.selors occupying dif- 
ferent I ells a:»il different coinuinatjo.js of cflls ni the design. 
Si^riifnat.t differences brtucen counsi lor's responses weie 
found m .ill si.x sections of the quest luiin.iii o. Findin^js are 
presented and interpreted as they relate to .stereotypic norms 
for se.x-appropnate behavior, Bard\^ick*s model of parental 
interactions with children, and the characteristics of school 
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counselors. 

Numerous significant differences were found between coun- 
selors* resi.jnses which were a function of the sex of the client, 
the sex of the counselor, and the behavior of the client. Spe- 
cifi'-'ally, it was found that when clients e.\hibited behavior which 
was sex -appropriate by traditional sex- role norms, male coun- 
selors tended to evaluate clients by the clients* success in 
coping with the environment and female counselors tended to 
evaluate clients by the clients* feelings about themselves; how- 
-ver, when clients' behaviors were not sex- appropriate, male 
md female counselors reversed their orientations to the clients. 
Furthermore, although all counselors indicated in their re- 
sponses to clients selective support and rejection of specific 
sex-role norms male and female counselors often exhibited 
different patterns of support and rejection for the specific be- 
haviors used in this study. Many significant differences be- 
tween male and female counselors were found when comparing 
their responses to the dependent male client and to the high 
achieving female client. Findings suggest that male counselors 
are more supporting than female counselors M dependence and 
high achievement in clients and that female counselors reveal 
their values and act upon them more directly than do male coun- 
selors. Order No, 73-24.659, 212 pages. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTS AND ACHIEVEMENT 

MOTIV.-.TION OF FRESHMEN WOMES IN A SELECTIVE 
URBAN UNIVERSITY IN RELATION TO MOTHERS' 
CAREER PATTERNS 

Carole Ann Bennett REGAN, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1972 

Supervisor: Arthur A. Dole 



S; atem*:nt of Problem 

Does a mother's having worked outside her home (her ca- 
reei pattern) have any relationsliip to her college freshman 
daughter's attitudes toward her parents, her identification with 
them, or her achievement motivation? 



Procedure and Methods 

Subjects m this study were mother-dau.^hter pairs of volun- 
teers; the daughters were members of a class of 413 entering 
students in the College of Liberal Arts for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mothers were sent a questionnaire 
designed to obtain background information and to classify ca- 
reer patterns. A total of 200 (48%) of the daughters appeared 
for testing; a total of 311 (75%) of their mothers responded to 
the questionnaire; there were 189 (46%) matched mother- 
daughter sets of data. 

The daughters were asked to complete (I) a version of the 
Semantic Differential, used to measure attitudes and parental 
identification; (2) Veroff, Atkinson, Feld, & Gurin's female 
veibion of the Thematic Apperception Test, used to measure 
achievement motivation; and (3) a brief questionnaire, used to 
obtain additional background data including a statement of 
choice of parental identification. 

Subjects were assigned to one of five groups, two home- 
making-oriented (HO) and two career-oriented (CO), plus one 
of divorcees on the basis ol their mother's career pattern (as 
defined ty Super) and marital status. After the first analyses, 
16 daughters of divoicees were eliminated and both HO and 
both CO groups combined for the final between -groups analyset 
of the dependent variables. Data were processed by means of 
a comimter program for multivariate analysis of variance 
(.\!AN0V2). 




Atdtu tus were measured toward vt^hi concepts, "Myself," 
*Mv Mother." *'My Father," -Marriage," -Homeniaker,' 'Ca- 
r-rr Woman," -Working Mother,* nnd ''Women's Liberation 
M'ivouumU " llijthlv signifaant HO-CO differences were ^ 
f:ur *t! •«♦•• tht» roncopt ""My Father": HO dauj^hters rated their 
f;irh»*! » tv.ovo valuable, pleasant, honest, active, warm, dynamic 
iM.isrul.'5o. stront*. aiid rugged thaa did CO daughters, HO 
/fa'.,'hT» Vi> ratfd their mothers and themselves as warmer than 
(J»fj i\) «l,!Mi,hters, "Marriage** as warmer and more dynamic, 
"Ifumem-iki^r" as more acltv? and ru^-^ed, and •'Women's Lib- 
ri nil ni Mov Mp<»ni* as l«ss pleasant. No si'^uficant differences 
ifi idr n':'!' atum were lound v-hen **avHra«4e di.slance' (D) scores 
on 'hr Se: lan^jc Pifferentlal were analyzed. On the direct 

-'iin of jjirt-ntal identiMcation, ho'.vever, HO dauj^hters 
iH' . ' f»« »uc:it\y s'ato<l id'-niifiration W4»h their fathers and 
CO (J.X'i ho I -1 -Aith their in other. s. No .'si[«iufu;ant differences 
w.»-ro f'.-u J i:' .ichii'VCMneat motivation. 

A.i.i!; ^t'S 01 bac.':^:rcH!n<! variables r»H'e.\led no between- 
^;ioup Ci f.Vr»-nces in niuther'n a^e, mother's avje :it marriage, 
i:ithcr's islucation, number of children in the family, a^je of the 
lus: i»i»H, f'r subject's SAT Verbal or Math scores. Significant 
Uffcr^-nces wt»rf 'ju.id in iiioiaer',s rduLation, with CO iiiuihers 
aver.i-jing more i\\\n a >ear-and-a-half more educaltou than 
HO mothers. 



Conclu^ii'jn.s 

A» least for thib s"lea •?imple, w**rkiri^ and non-worktng 
mothers did njt liiUr on sii;niU( ant h.i<*ki;round variables 
other than ciut.itiun. ,'\ caroer-o: lented jattern for thp mother 
was aot related t * ht.»r dau4hter's a<.hicvement motivation, but . 
i* was related to her dau<jhter's altitudes toward the father and, 
to a lesser extent , toward marriatie, hcr.'>Mf, and th« mother, 

Ordor No. 73-13,478, 162 pai;es. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL fNFOUMATfON TO TE.ACHtJiS AND ITS 
EFFECT ON STUDENT ACHIEVE.MENT 

Margery LeVern ROlil^^SON, Ed.D. 
Oklahoma State University, 1073 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: The Purixj^e : The 
aim of this study is to nivestigato the effect:. 01 p->ychological 
reports giv*'n to te.ichers upon the academic .u:h!evem»*nt « 
the referred students Since t**buni? and report .vriling con- 
sume much of the school psyc!iolo^ist'.> time, this study inves- 
tigates the types of report.^ and the ni:inner 01 dis.senunation 
in terms of student achievement tost scores. Re«;ardl'fss of 
school personnel preference for certain activities of the psy- 
chologist, his time needs to bn allotted to those actr/itios which 
produce the inosf results in t.»rfr.b of student development. 

The Procedure ; Every thud .trade teacher in one dchool 
district m Alaska referred three rhildrm to the psycholo,ust 
for evaluation ar.,i 1 eromni 'n«Iatuja There x-r.* thirteen 
teachers from thri't> r'tementar, bihoolo. ^ieUiin<4 thirtv-ninv 
students for thu> .study. rh«' .'. forral:; na.1 student testmt* t>r 
evaluation \vai> Kl>r.^ :\t tho n fir.^t s^'mester A ih-.- 
school year. The three s»ud\'r.ts from jach teacner wert* ran- 
domly assigned Uy '/ne ..f thr. e ,;r lups. fh » .,:ro'ip^ were Ui«»n 
randomly a.s:.i^n-d to triMtns^-n'.^ Heroe. .Mch *. ^arher had all 
three treatment l»*vels. 

Each of the thirty -r.m!- stv..!em:; •A:'re admri}:i»u»red a b.it- 
tery of diagnostic tests (1) Wechsler Intellig^mce Scale i«^r 
Children, (2) Goodenouuh-Harris Draw-A-Man Test. i3) Bfiider 
Visual -Motor G»*stalt Tost, (4) Frostig: Developmental Test 
of Vi5ual Pervepiiun. [bt Illinois Test of Psvcholingxiistic Abil- 
itw>. 16) W( j/.tian Audiuu Uisi riininalion Test, (7) an in- 
U inial te.«-t of lateral donnnanro 



PsychologK al reports were written for each student. For 
thos«v In Trcstnient 1, the re|)ort was a reporting of perfor- 
mance and scores with interpretation couched in psychological 
itrir.ii.doi.x The.^e lepoits ueix given to each teacher via 
ttic hchool mail systtm. 

F#'r the students m Tieatinent 2, the leports uoie similar 
CA* (pi for the addition of a 1 ecomniendation section which de- 
lineated activities that could be done either in the classroom, 
via outside speciall^ts or in the home, or any combination of' 
lh<- three Thc^e re|Kjrts were written hut a personal confer- 
^•me wa.s al.^ti held uitii o,uh teacher in which the test results 
as well as teacher observations were discussed and the finai 
decision> weic the result of joint effort. 

For students in Treatment 3, the control group, no feed- 
back at all wa.^ luven to Uic teacher. 

The first week in May. thirty-eight students were admin- 
istered the Metropolitan Achievement Tests— Elementary, 
Form F. One student had transferred out of the state so was 
lost to the study, 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: Findings; Tu'o Analyses 
of Covariafjce were computed using the I.Q. score as the co* 
variate and tljc total reading raw score as one dependent vari- 
able and the total mathematics raw score as the other. The 
.05 level of confidence was used to judge the F statistic. The 
first nuH h>pothesis which hypothesized there is no significant 
difference among treatments for reading achievement, was ac- 
cepted. There was no significant difference found among treat- 
ments for mathematics achievement, so the second null hy- 
pothesis wab accepted. 

Conclusions : The inability to find statistical difference 
among trraimcnls does not rule out the possibility that the 
school psychologist can influence academic achievement In- 
directly through the teacher. However, with this design it was 
not evident. The study was designed to replicate as closely 
as possible the usual working practices of the majority of 
school psycljologisls. 

A possible reason for no significance is the degree of sim- 
ilarit>- among the treatments with regard to actual time spent 
with the teacher by the psychologist. This time factor varied 
only one hour Another reason is possibly the measurement 
instrument for the achievement scores. The MAT is a stan- 
dardized test, using national norms, and as such is a gross 
screening device, which might not be sensitive to subtle 
achievement changes. 

From a post hoc questionnaire to teachers three items of 
interest were found. (1) The teacher's subjective assessment 
of the progress of the students were categorized into three 
levels, great improvement, some improvement, and little im- 
provement. The Chi Square Test of significance of differences 
was done and no significant difference (,05 level) was found. 
(2) The selection of one of the teacher's students for the sub- 
ject of a conference and lesser treatment of the other two re- 
ferred students did not cause her to perceive that student as 
having a more severe problem than the others. (3) The teach- 
ers v;anted more conferences and assistance. 

Order No. 74-8112, 82 pages. 



THj: EFFECTS OK PSYCHOSOCIAL AWARENESS CLASSES 
ON SELF-CGTEEM DEHAWOR, AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

SAI30L. Donald Edwin. Ph.D. 

rhe Univeir>itv of Te.xa:: at Au.stin, 1074 

Supervisor: Edn.und I^mnier 

The major coaccrn of this study was to inveMigate the cHect 
of psychosocial avarcness classes on seil-esteem. classroom 
behavior, and arhicvement ol low achieving eUmentarv school 
pupils, A second concern was to evaluate the relationships 
.i:voj,G self-esttcm. classroom brh.ivior, and academic achieve- 
ment. Self-esteem was the main tlieoretical variable, and Uic 
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fNp<?nnu*nlal inU*rvi«nUon W4S altiiidance by .SMb)ecl» al psycho- 
social anartncss cia«;.scs lor 3G Uouxr al Ihc rale of 1 hour per 
wt*tfk lor the school year. The subjoch. in Ihe study were 175 
fiomentar> school childicn in prados one throi^h six attending 
an €'!c*mcnlary ^(•hooi in San Anlonio, Texas, during school yoar 
1072' 1973. Tlio intrrvcnhon exUnded over the entire scliooi 

Vn" and posi r.uuSurcs mcludod the Coopers mi tli Scif- 
Kslei-m ln\fnloi\ (SKi) and the CocpiTSmilh Seif-Esleem Be- 
havior Rating 1 orr-. (UKF). and the Stanford AchK-vomenl Test. 
Pi«*ttsls \uMe adi!i;i,jhti n d durmj: Auj'ust. 1072, and |>os5 tests 
dursni; May, 1973 Bttwicn the- pie- and po^t nu-asures, exper- 
loitnlal S,. alteiuud ola^srs df si^:M<d to provi.le opportunities 
li»r onhaiicen (lit f i m :iSc-ol-s< II. ssHMiat-cd acctptancc of self 
and bff.er undi i st.indin;; of self in relation ?o others Children 
at^endi Ji; tho p.s><*^o.socjaI cla.sM S uorc compared with control 
groups to dcttinuni^ whether the (xpeninental intervention re- 
sulted m increased seU-eMeem as leportid by the subjects 
on tho Sni. and in in:?proved behavioi as reported by the teacher 
by com.pktmii a BtiV on each child. Both of the tjroups* achieve- 
ment si^ores were conipured to determine whether the treatment 
influenced incr eased academic achievement. 

The population ot the studv included 175 low-achievmu pupils 
from families havini; a gross annual income from father's salary 
or wajjes of $6,000 or less in 1971. In the total proup studied 
there were III Mexican- American children and 64 Anj;lo chil- 
dren. Eighteen variables were studied. The SEI provided mea- 
sures on self-e.slvem as related to General Self, Social-Self 
Peers, Home-Parents, School Academic, Total Self- Esteem 
Score and a Lie scale to measure the extent to which the S was 
reactin(^: to the SEI in a delensive way. The two subscales on 
the BRF provided measures of desirable assertive beha\aor and 
less than desirabh* defensive behavior. The SAT provided 
achievement scores along subtests which could be compared 
with other variables. 

Preliminary analyses a.ssesscd the reliability of the two 
Coopersmith mstiuments. the SEf and the BRF. Additionally, 
between- tt acher aj:reement on the ratun^s they j^ave Ss on the 
BRF was studied and is reported. In the primary analysis and 
test o' the hypothfsei« analysis ol covariance, and cross-laf^ged 
panel correlations were used as statistical techniques. 

Of the ihree grade levels in which the SEI was administered 
(grades 4. 3, and G), attendance at pf;ychosocial clai;ses was 
found to affect sell-esieem positively in grades 5 and 6. No 
Significant differences between Ihe experimental and the con- 
tiol groups were found for either assertiveness or defensive 
behavior subscalt*.^ of the Behavior Rating Form. No support 
was found m the data lor the hypothesis that achievement would 
increase as a result of attending psychosocial classes. 

Order No. 74-14.758. 190 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF SOCIAL- PSYCHOLOGICAL VARI- 
ABLES COMPRISING SCHOOL NORMATIVE ACADEMIC 
CLIMATE IN HIGH- AND LOW- ACHIEVING WHITE- URBAN. 
BLACK- URBAN. AND RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WITH SCHOOL MEAN SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
CONTROLLED 

Jeffrey Michael SCHNEIDER, Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, 1973 

The purfmsH of this study was to compare a number of 
social-psychological variables of school normative academic 
climate, betw»*en high- and low- achieving elementary schools, 
while controlling, as much aj< possible, for the effects of school 
inean socio-economic status (S.E.S.), race, and urban- rural 
community type. More specifically this researcher's desire 
was to determine which of several social -p-sychologlcal envl- 
ronm»>ntal (actors most stror.j;ly predict the variation in 
achievement, as well as differentiate between high- and low- 
achieving predominantly white-urban schools, predominantly 
black-urban schools, and schools located in rural communities. 



Data were collected from a selected sample, composed of 
10 predominantly white-urban, 7 predominantly black-urban, 
and 7 rural elementary schools. Schools within each stratum 
were selected on the basis of their mean student achievement, 
as measured by the Michigan State School Assessment Achieve- 
ment Inde.x, and mean student S.E.S., as measured by the Mich- 
igan State School Assessment S.B.S. Index. Pairs of schools 
were selected with similar S.E.S.. racial composition, and 
urban- rural community types, but significantly different mean 
student achievement scores. 

The variables selected for study were derived from a varl- 
max rotation factor analysis performed uix)n data gathered 
from instruments administered to fourth. f:fth, and si.\lh grade 
students and the teachers of these students, in the schools sam« 
pled. Four student factors and six teacher factors emerged 
from this analysis: Student Perceived Pro.sent Evnluahons- 
Expectations (S.P.P.E.E.). Student Perceived Future Evalu- 
ations-Expectations (S.P.F.E.E.). Siudent Reported Sense of 
Futility (S R.S.O.F.), Student Perceptions of School's Academic 
Norms (S.P.S.A.N.), Teacher Present Evaluations- E.specta- 
tions (T.P.E.E.), Teacher Future Evaluations- Expectations 
(T.F.E.E.). Teacher Perceptions of Parent Student Academic 
Push (T.P.P.S.P.). Teacher Reported Push of Individual Stu- 
dents (T.R.P.I.S.), Teacher Reported Feelings of Job Satisfac- 
tion (T.R.F.J.S.), and Teacher Perception of Social System Be- 
lief In Student Academic Improvablllty (T.P.S.A.I.). 

Applying these factors as independent variables, this re- 
searcher employed a least square add linear regression anal- 
ysis to predict the variation In the dependent variable, achieve- 
ment. The following climate variables were found to be signifi- 
cant (p - 0.10) predictors of higher achieving Schools, beyond 
the effects of S.E.S., race, and nrbnn-ntrni community type: 

1. Less Student Perceivetl S»?use of Futility: p -= 0.0005: 
predicting 44.92^0 of the variance in achievement beyond the 
amount accounted for l)y the design van allies. 

2. Greater Teacher Future Evaluations-E.\*pectations: p - 
0.008: predicting an additional 0.83*"^ of the variance in achieve- 
ment. 

3. Less Teacher Reported Push of Individual Students: p = 
0.023, predicting an additional 5.28 of the variance In 
achievement. 

4. Gre.iter Student Perceived Present Evaluations-E.xpecta- 
tlons: p - 0 052: predicting an additional 3.36''c of the variance 
In achievement* 

Because of the high predictive power of S.R.S.O.F., another 
least square add linear regression analysis was employed, as 
the dependent variable with the other nine climate factors as 
Independent variables. The following climate variables were 
found to be significant (p = O.IO) predictors of higher achieving 
schools, beyond the effects of S.E.S., race, and urban- rural 
community type: 

1. Higher Teacher Present Evaluations-Expectations: p ^ 
0.002: predicting 25. 17% of the variance in futility beyond the 
amount accounted for by the design variables. 

2. Higher Student Perceived School Academic Norms: P = 
0.029; predicting an additional 8.32% of the variance In sense 
of futility. 

3. Higher Student Perceived Present Evaluatlons-E.xpecta- 
tlons: p = 0 042 predicting an additional 8.05^ of the variance 
In sense of futility. 

The researcher also attempted to find which of the ten de- 
rived student-teacher factors most highly differentiated be- 
tween higher- and lower-achieving schools within the three 
strata: predominantly white-urban, predominantly hlack-urban, 
and rural schooLs. Using a dtscnminant function analysis. It 
was concluded that a tow student reported <;ense of futility was 
consistently the most powerful of the four student variables In 
differentiating achievement group.?. Other factors, however, 
did vary m their power to discriminate achievement within each 
of the three stratum. Student perceived 'ichool social system 
norms advocating hu;her achievement appear to better dis- 
criminate in predominantly white-urban schools than in schools 
within the other strata. Winle teacher perception of the School 
social system belief that students can improve upon previous 
academic achievement appears to differentiate higher 'achieving 
schools wUhln the black- urb^^n stratum, it does not a:jpear to 



be very significant tn the predominantly white*urban bchools. 
The level ot teacher perceived parent- student push for educa- 
tional achievement and student perceived present evaluations- 
expectatioti» .appears to have itrcater dtsertminating powers m 
nirnl conimuntttes tiiaii in urban schools. 

(iKt(v)dual pairs of 5,chn<j|.s. matched on S.K.S., race, and 
urban- mral «.ommuiuty typt* liut diffonn;? Mj^nificaatly on 
achievenit-nt, \vi;r«' nsf .in.i!v/cd Itir<irpi)ratt»d within this 
analysis were M'leUod ml )rnution from the in incipal data, 
and inie* .teaer vit) nations t.unini; to the hchuul. the cur- 
riculum, the coniJHunity, and the c>t hi;ol*<.»)::uniniity relation- 
ship. Af. .1 result uf his iir.Un^iis. i!ms n'searchor contends that 
thv U'vul of p.s>tholo«ju it- i:ib'j',r.it:t)n'' l)rt'.voPa the school aful 
the fommumiy, i tMijjled '.vi'h ua* her .iml .^tuJfnt staoility. arc 
desorvin.i uf (urt»:er r<\'>e.ir'*h a^ p.*>sil»!e < oat; »!)ulors to the 
creation of .1 injrniati\,*<.' !taJcm»c ili.na'.f ior'i;ocl'.e to hii^her 
achieven*ent Order No r* 39.777. 256 p.i^es. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THK FFFECTS OF AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL TKAINING PROGIUM USfi^^G ACHIFVEMENT 
MOTIVATION TRAINING CONCEPTS 

Robert Leonard SMITH, Ph.D. 
The University of Michigan, 1972 

Chairman: Garry R. Walz 

The purpose of this investigation was to explore the effects 
of an experimental training program on the achievement moti- 
vation level and other related charactcriBtics for late adoles* 
c.-nt agf students. The following major h>'pothe8es» stated in 
j.h#* null form, were investigated in this study: 

1. E.xpenniental group trainees will not e.\hibit sifinificantlj 
{treatcr diantie m achievement n»ot>vation than a control group 
of tra:nees. 

2. E.xpenniental group trainors will not exhibit significantly 
^rrcatc^r clianj:c- .n internal contr«>l than a control group of 
trTiiiie^s. 

3. Ex pf-n mental group traii.<?cs will not exhibit significantly 
,.realer Lh.ir.i e tw test anxu iy than a control group of trainees. 

4. n.XtK-rinKM.tal group trainees will not exhibit significantly 
preatir change m grade poipt average than a control group 
of trainoes. 

5. ENperihitntal group trainees will not exhibit .significantly 
i^-r eater cban^.!' r.i teacher asBPSsments of trainee's u'ork re- 
late:! behavior than a rontrol j;roup of trainees. 

6* There \\Ai be no significant differences in aptitude be- 
t\ieen ExperimtnMl group trainees who demonstrate the great- 
est increase in achievement motivation and those who demon- 
strate tlie least. 

A pre- po,»^t* control group design was u.sed in this study. 
The subjects vie re sixty twelfth grade students from a second- 
ary ,irtM voc.it lonal-education center* An e.xperimental group 
of thiity students was randomly selected and matched with a 
control group. Students were matched by sex, program en- 
rolled, and previous performance in program. The following 
in.struinents were used in gathering pre- post- data: T he Mich - 
igan Slate Mo tiv ation Scale , The Internal-External Scale , and 
The Test Anxi ety Questionnaire . In addition, pre- post- data 
was gathered oa student's performance. This included stu- 
dent's grades in program and the instructor's ratings of stu- 
dents accordin,; to The Instructor Rating Scale . The Differen - 
tial Aptitude Test Battery was also administered to students to 
determine if participant s aptitude was significantly related to 
whether or not one would benefit from the training program. 

Divided into three phases, the five month training program 
was described as consiftmg of: (I) Cognitive teaching: Teach- 
ing the thoughts, feelings, and action strategies associated \^ith 
the high achiever. (2) In-group learning: Experiencing the 
thoughts, feelina<', and action strategies through (a) Observa- 
tion and modeling, and (b) Simulated experi',nces. (3) Out-group 
application: Practicing learned principles through gnl setting* 

Analysis of the data showed that the Experimental Training 



Program was significantly effective in increasing achievoment 
motivation level and in reducing external control feelings. How- 
ever, the treatment was ineffective in r-ducing fear of failure 
feelings. Further analysis revealed nonsignificant changes in 
grades and instructor ratings of students. It was discovered 
that general aptitude was not critical in determining whether 
or not one co'ild l>enefit from the program. A significant nega- 
tive correlation between achievement motivation and e.<ternal 
control feelings was found. The stepwise regression analysis 
revealed that past grades and instructor ratings were the only 
accurate predictors of final grade in program. 
The following major conclusions were drawn: 

1. Achievement motivation and internal control feelings can 
be affected through training, but more adequate operational 
definitions and ways of measuring change are needed. 

2. Efforts to increase student's performance may require 
a more comprehensive de.slgn with a flexible methodology 
adapted to student characteristics. 

3. Behavioral effects of achievement motivation training 
may not b'i observable in a short time span and may not neces- 
sarily manifest itself within the school setting. 

4. A replication of this study, with certain modifications, 
IS needed. Order No. 73-6916, 198 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF PRIOR SUCCESS ON ELIC1T.\T10N OF 
THE FEAR OF FAILURE MOTIVE 

Richard Keller STALEY, Ed.D. 
Oklahoma State University, 1972 

Adviser: John D. Hampton 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: This study focused on 
success feedback as a manipulable variable to reduce the fear 
'»f failure motive elicited by failure in an achievement task. It 

mtended to test the transfer of this effect to a different 
achievement task. Three success conditions were employed 
consisting of ten, five, and zero feedback trials. Two different 
tai;k co.^dItlons were contained at e:'.ch of the three success 
conditions, with ton subjects in each cell. The fear of failure 
motive was scored by the Hostile Press scoring system. The 
rolatioiiship between achievement anxiety and the fear of fail- 
»'rf motive was also examined in the study. 

FINDLVGS AND CONCLUSIONS: A 3X2 f.nctoi lal .inal/sis 
of variance was used to test the effects of success feedback on 
the fear of failure motive. The F tests derived from the anal- 
ysis of variance did not yield significant results. It was 
concluded that the success conditions did not have an effect 
on the fear of failure motive, nor did it have a transfer effect. 
A critical-ratic z-test computed for the correlation coefficient 
of the Hostile Press me.isure of fear of f.ailure and the Achieve- 
ment Anxiety Test did not re.nch significance. It was concluded 
that these two tests measure essentially different phenomena. 

Order No. 73-15,248. 90 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF TWO CL.ASS- 
UOOM GUIDANCE PROGRAMS ON SELF-CONCEPT AND 
ACHIEVEME.NT OF THIRD GRADE STUDENTS 

James Atlee TANGEMAN, Ed.D. 
University of Wyoming, 1973 

This study investigated the comparative effect of Cjas s- 
ooin Meetings and DUSO upon the self-coacept and achieve- 
ment level of third grade"'students from four ciasi»room3 in 
two lower- middle-class neighborhood schools in Cljeyenne, 
Wyoming. A total of 93 students, four teachers, and one cour,- 
solor participated in the study. 

A quasi-experimental, non-equivalent control group re- 
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'jtMrch design was used for the stud>, Randoir. selection was 
cmulucted to determine the two expenmental and the tv«,u con- 
ti'jl classrijoms. Random assignment deternuned the treat- 
uu.it priuTram for ^ach uf the t^vo expoiiiiu-ntai ';lai>MOumb. 

Th»; .sludv was iunductcd over a ten-v^fok [»erio(l. Twonts 
thill', -(mmit*» troatnifut ses>;unb w^re conducted m carh e\- 
pC'ium'ntal classroom. The counselor co'iducted one .sesbioij 
l>iii Aotjk in each i .perixcntal ci»tbsrooni with the respetri\e 
t<-aO;ei in attendance, .ind each ttM< he: c*Jiducted one st.-siotj 
\ii I v.ot-k in hi.^ ! f^pectu'f experiuitutal < lu*>srotjni. Pic- a td 
i'"^t adni.iU.»*Kiti ju of tl.c JV.*r--H j-i is Sc-li ^Coisceot Seal*, 
.uvl tiie ^Vt LV^^'^^*^'^♦L'^^^!^'^^ oviUcd tUia h)!" du- 

teinujttion u.*;veniunt ol btuJ* nt sell -c^iu cpi and acI*io\e- 
nunt, respect ive!\, A later r>!i'>w-up adrmr.ist ration of the 
^^^u i t.>trmr.c iL-> -..JS conducted iiU^Tu aov^o al'-'r tei nui:a:; /n 
"t th« tit.Ur.itut i/i M'jd to deternui.c chddr^ -j's dibi^osiciun 
'.1 j>«'Ij-OK^^«'j5t ai'd achic'. I'm-nt at ttuit ttmo. 

\ t\^g^A'av, treatment by-sex a»ui, sis ot cosariaiice (tu- 
\M ,iai; on the pre- test) was used to test fur si^^iuficant d:f- 
i n;.ces amojur means. Jhfj analvbis of (ovariancv .vas c'tw ,v-i 
> . ^ l».us pi»noo>.ie piUw U'ii >:.;:i5MicaI »:moI ;nun. i:: 
t'.iLj'ces t!ie fuui mtacl clabsroonj uroupv,. The .'.el-c- 

t:'»ri of t'-v v'uvauate was bv moans oi an eit:ht-\ariab!e con .- 
la'iun mitr:\, '.lu^Ii sh-r^t'd tiio in* scor.^s at Oic onl' 

Afial,j,is nas )in;cd Aitam »ho context oi -.^.i scS ol 
data. a:<.: ^ct wirlud- d \iu - a-u pOM-tesl scores on u-U. 
C'vnccpt a:i I a; t-.'\ ixu iM, The SLi«»ial .sm hk Kid-n! pre- and 
* dlo\v-'jp n ^» s^'.: rs on odi-c.^rccpt and aci:- vcmV\t. The 
Mptia hwi ij^t'd :«> t^f,. t-io h\p.>ij.os< pi '-s.T.-.-d 'va.s .05. 

\. Ti.e peso P^•>'^:^l:n and Ci.»^joom_Nk^ctii-js 
did not .ippear t" diijf r sunancaluL iM'tuo.i; thT^r.^'M'. os or 
tf^m tia htiouat i.:u,;an;* reiat.v*- t > Oit- cjivct on inird -r.uU* 
thiklffji'.s svU-ct>:icept a:;d . LtiUH oin< t;t o\('r a ten-*.WM''< c tui- 
111 vnt pt-rio J. 

2. CMasMOon.s of thud ",:adu UiUdten ;!ta' recer.od .litiN r- 
ef'ial tri'atinont iv^nv. xhv ^^KSO, CK.s^runuj Me.^^:i','s, and 
trad:tiu;,al pio.^a.ns did fjuiuti^ r'.s!.u-MfltanVl\ m fnTijVf'V.'nx-i.: 
of seif-C'-'N tpr ot ariuc. . 'Vcnt u\<-t a lcn-wo<4; trvatmt.rT ;)e- 
rUKloi arc: fi«\ en .vo.'ks {oU-j wn.; tha- t:* atnjent. 

3. Thir<i J'laao twirls arl'.ic\*^t a sunil:cantlv (P .01) 
m-eater m^-an o-j iho nuitn \ar:.ible thai- tnud -ladc t^,\i, 
O'-rOr the tun-A^-ek troatnient i)tM-iod. 

^'I**l^J''^^*'*L:\!i*^^^*:'i? pro^iaiu a;iprMro(i !<> i.ai r a 
pt^stttve, tmt not si-.tnificant. eTi.M't upon thtrd -rndo irirls' so!f- 
concipt. 'A»^ereas the i)l^SO pr'>-ran^ appeau-d lo »javo a mo-m- 
live, but not si-.niucant^ onect epon tiurd 'wado "iris" st-:!- 
conce[)t, 

'). No hi^j'UicaJit d'U»-ieni (;s exii>*od Cj. coi^tto! 

elassioom located ;n Ihe -Mniv school a.^ ttie oNpvimo 'taJ 
clas^roon.o and the «■(.•. it t»;l cl.issjo(i:»i ir arottu-r ^r*i.»t>! rela- 
te e to the effect ii.i-jn childien's boii-cnm cpt aj ti ,t.Ju^'. enion! 
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CilANt.Ly IN cKU CONCLPI JvF:sULTING KJiOM A CUJ:5i.S 
LNTi-PA'iiNTlON MAKAniON GHOCP PKOCESS TRLAT- 
MPNT FOR NON ACm£:vlNG TWO-YL'AR COLLKGfc: 

fm:shmkn 

Siiliy Ann TSCl:i;.\:r. Kd.D. 

State Umver&)!\ of New York at Albany 1973 

Hk prjmnr> » \ 'tTtive c>i (hiS siud> was to see if a ci'.sis 
jntenenliun. n.ar.ahor itrout) proce.ss treatment producea tlier- 
ajH'uitf cnafM:e in frcsbnicn c.\pcri( ncini: academic aiificulty 
a' the end sj\ liitir fiiM college scni»-su i . Four factors re- 
l3!»«d H r,( n'achir\t'nu'iit were mcluciid in tlie troatiiicnl pro- 
jliani. St If cor' vpl. uiixiet) . inftrpei soaai relations and j:oals. 
The prirtjcipanls also reque^t^•d and received help v. an siudy 
sk' Us The self rcnccpt was selected as the criterion variable. 
For ^statistical analysis of the cnlerjon measure the Tennessee 



Self Concept Scale (TSCS) Total Positive Scores was employed 
in a pre/post test, control proup, matched pairs design. A post 
test onlv. control p-oup, matched pairs design was ulibzed with 
tlie Rosenberg Scales and Scores (RSS) to further describe the 
groups. Post tests were repeated to examine the delayed ef- 
kct of treatmem. A survey of the class of 1974 was used as a 
blind for all tesiing. 

The subjects were ten first semester fres/^men who volun- 
teered for this program conUngenl on being placed on proba- 
tion. They were matched with ten others (not volunteers) cn 
U.o basis of curriculum, cumulative average and sex. Random 
assignmer.t was not possible. The treatment consisted of a 
five day, forty hour workshop during intersession, the week 
before second semester began. 

Trends were in the appropriate direction but no significant 
cifference was found between groups on the criterion measure. 
The Total Positive Score (TSCS) and the Rosenberg Self Es- 
teem Scale were found to correlate in the appropriate direc- 
tion -.74 (p< .02) at post test and -.79 (p<.01) at post post test. 

Reports of the parlicipams, observations made during Uie 
workshop, and some of the RSS data support the fact that the 
treatment promotes the desired change. An analysis of the 
subjects' goals indicates that the workshop helped the partici- 
pnnts: 1) focus more on their goals. 2) plan better strategies, 
and 3) be better able to identify helpinq and hindering forces, 
StaUstically siirmficant difference in cham^e from post to post 
post test ume on the Rosenberg Stability of SoU Scale (p< 10) 
Faith in People Scale (p<,05). Daydreaming Scale (p<,10)', and 
Psychosomatic Symptom Srcre H (p<.10). show a delayed and 
cumulative effect of treatment. The difference between the 
groups on the Rosenberg Relationship with Father Score (p< 
.10) at post test is unexplainable. 

The researcher recommends the marathon treatment model 
at intersession followed by a support group dunn^' the semes- 
ter Further study needs to be made with better selection con- 
trols and tests. Order No. 74-6943, 164 pages. 



I hh hi- KhCTS or A STRUCTURED MOTIVATION PROGR/iM 
APPP.OACH AND A NON-STRUCTURED Gi^OUP APPROACH 
ON SKtr-ACTUALIZING ATTITUDES, SCHOL/\STIC 
MOnVATION AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT AMONG 
HJ'JH SCHOOL JUNIORS 

Kogor Kenneth WILDK, Ed.D, 
Wmvr'isity of Southern Mississippi, 1972 

Sini oincrt of the Problem : This studv was desi-r.od to e.x- 
.^!:wno the relauve cifects, if any, of both (a) a structured mo- 
tivauon projjram approach and (b) a non-.structured group 
a;);,roa.'fi on s»jlf -acuiaUxaticn, academic motivation, and Scho- 
la*iic acfievenipnt among selected eleventh urr-de .students 
in a ni/al Missis.sipp* school. The basic o!)j^*ctives of the study 

1. V.hat difieronces :n sel! -actualizing; attitud-^s will occur 
•.'I'-n .s»"-hM.ts who loceive a structured motivation program 

C' ^'.paiTd to students who participate in a non-structured 
' roui activity and students who receive no treatment? 

2. What ditferonces m motivation toward school will occur 
\>fien students who receive a structured motivation program 
are compared to students who participate in a non -structured 
group activity and students who receive no treatment? 

3. What differences m scholastic achievement will occur 
students uho receive a structured motivation pro^-am 

are comp.-u'cd to students who piirticipate in a non -structured 
^:roap aclivitv and students who receive no treatment? 

4. What dificronces, if any, will occur m selt-actuahzm ' 
attitudes motivation toward school scholastic achievement and 
anion- comraribon .,roups after a sLx-week Post-waii perio<l'> 

5. What efiects, ii any, will the artifact of testing have on 
ht* con\p.u'ison groups? 

Procedure: The population for this biudy included 150 eiev- 
MUh grade students enrolled at the Dean Attendance Center, 
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1 i laitd Consolidated School District. Washington County, Mi3» 
h»si>ipi)i. during the 1971-72 .school year. From this populacion, 
<..v!htv students were randomly selected and assigned to four 
j-iuups til t\yenty ntudeiits as foUows' 

Cii'Ki;) Kj participated in a structuicd motivation piOi^rain 
f )r a i'.velve wt-ek period, ineetmi^ each d.iy (or fifty minutes 
during tlie rc^julai* school day. 

Gruup met for fifty minutes ptjr day each school day lor 
a \ •^'invl ol twt'lve weeks :n a non-structured comiselmi; i^roup. 

Gr!;>up uMs a i.niup of students who completed tlie le- 
^i .iich insirui^ief»ts .ib Jid the ex])eriuiental ^;roups.. but did not 
participate in any tyj;e of program, 

Gt uut> ^va.^ a t.roup ot students who received testint^ only 
at the fiid of a si\ wfr»ek Pobt-wa.i F^eriod. These .students did 
not particip,Ue i\\ any type of pr^^iiraiii. 

Th*-^ f ui mat iif the study 'vas es»DentiaUy that ut an experi- 
i.i' ntal desi4?^ which cf>vered two lunsecutive peno<Js. The 
fii twelvv Aveks .vas biown ai> tl.« Tieatni-.*nt pprio<i and re- 
U rred tj a period of t.uie dunn,; I.ich Croup Ei paiticipated 
:.t .1 |>r' v**'^^'^"'*'*^' mutilation i*\peri*jncf*, while r.roup L, e\p«- 
M'.-ri*»*.» a nm-dirtLti\e stUvleat ion?ored i?roup orientation. 
Til ' ..rrks fulta.v n. tiUb tiei i j i i,> kn v.vn ;i:> tlic Po^[- 
.*a'.t PvnoJ (iuritv, which no coniacl war. :.:a(ie wuh any of tho 
J artwapants. 

rv P< r<*oiMl Ol I'jat.r.ion hiv- nL ^rv, tlie .lunior Index of 
M tti\ation and i.rad? \ omt a. ei«u'.p iu ivutvrl dt^pei;d^*nt vanablt 
laM these rc-ults '.\<;re analy«'..'d hy ar.alvhib oi \ar:ance 
pi ^^ccdurtvi. 

0\ticj'a^ n'>n.^ - Banf,"i on fi:idi!U*s ti tb ^t'^dy, the foiluwir.*; 
::'ij'7r conc!;tsi'>i^s wore la ide: 

1. B> the o! the 12 *.\c*t?ks Tr'Mtm'^nt Period, sr;n:fi- 
^ari ihner<mce'> did not occur auion^ i.roups included ir. the 
s;u H either ir. tf-rms of POI scores, .KM St'ale Scores or 

i rad*^ noMU a\'*ra;^.es. AlthO'Uh bOuie increases or cham;^*, 
d d .-een: to ht? o«.(v!rrin:j, difterences in ;',rOapb 'vore not si'^- 
r:!icani a; ti'tf .0"> lev^^l, 

2. i)iv:n.Cicar.t clumfi^s du' occur m i^rade point averages 
af J oil JIM Si.i\" SL'jrob *jy iht- end '»* the Post-wait Period, 
i*' lii;.!'n,: r.5j^,esttv ;hat pi*:'se"er"*H*e occ*:rr -d after the 
:*':*:uinati«*'> •>!' :^:Jtlva^lO.•>al pro:ram, uliima.vlv relU'Ctinij 
M.tmficart c! i a nv :r. aauuries tow.trd i^chool ar.d m i;rade 

; ou.i av-'^ra;, 

3. \Vl,en iw > corarol •v*i .ps .vfro ( *»n:parf*d, Vo^ si :ni':- 
c,.:ii i!:"oi«-iu ♦•s oc'urrwK ">^*uch S'ipr":*t«*d thn conchis-on that 
J he aril I a. I t«\sKp.^ xwis v^*i:U :M *. 

Or J*T N'> 7C-t>6'Jj, 57 pa4" -i. 



dents enrolleU In Basic Mathematics II classes, FUty of t^^ese 
Students were randomly selected for a tutor group and a tutor 
control group. High achieving tutors were selected by their 
c^assroom teachers from Algebra D and Geomt try classes, 
aie treatment was conducted for eight weeks* 

Traininj< for the tutors was conducted over seven sessions 
not mcludirg an orientation session. In addition to the trainme 
sessions the tutors met for mservice instructions once a week 

The study employed a pre test-post test control (jroup de- * 
sign For the pre and post tests m academic achievement, the 
mathematics compulation section of the Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic SkiMs. Level 3, was used. Form R. of the CTBS 
was used for the pretest and Form Q was used for the post 
test. A modified version of the Sears' Self Concept Inventory 
was used for both the pre and post tests* 

The data were anal>/ed oy the statistical consulting office 
and computer center at the Florida State University. An anal- 
ysib of variance was used to iletormme sujn;ficant differences 
between the three tutee tjroups. When ditferences occurred 
Duncan's Flai:ge Test was used to locate the differences To 
compare low achieving tutors and the control grouo a two 
sample t-lest was used and m comparing the pre to post tests 
results a paired data t-test was used. 

A one way analysis of variance revealed nu statistically 
sij;nificant difforences in self concept or academic achieve- 
ment among tuJees with high achieving tutors, tutces with low 
achieving tutors and the control group. This same procedure 
mcUcated no statistically significant differences in academic 
^.chievfment or seU concept between tuteei> with high achieving 
tutors and tutcos wuh low achieving tutors. A t-test indicated 
slati5.icall> significant differences in academic achievement 
but not in self concop, between low achieving tutors and the 
con roi group. Knuiiiy a latest vcUed statistically signiL 
cant dif erences m academic achievement between tutees with 
n;aie tutors and tutees with female tutors 

The major fmdings of the study were: (1) low achieving 
utors did sigTufuanlly belter m academic achievement than 
H d ^^^^^7°^-\7\nroup. and (2) the tutees with female tutors 
d.d bigiuficantl> bettor 0,an the tutees with male tutors. 

Order No. 74-6G07, 100 pages. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A PEER TUTORIAL PROGR.'KM ON 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF CONCEPT OF LOW 
ACHIEVING HIGH SCHOOL MATHE,\UTICS STUDENTS 

Paul l>. C, WU. Ph.D. 

The Florida State University^ 1973 

Major P-ofessor: Dr. Marian W. Black 

The effects of a peer tutorial program on academic achieve- 
ment and self concepts of low achieving high school mathe- 
matics students were e.xammed in this study. The main pur- 
poses are as follows: (1) do students in.prove in self concept 
and academic achievement a,; a result of being tutored: (2) do 
high achitivmg students or low achieving r.tudents ser/e as 
better tut< rs: (3) do low achieving students improve in self 
concept and academic achievement by .,ervmg as tutcrs; and 
(4) do males or females >frve as ')etter tut;)rs? 

The subjects consi>ted of onv hundred fitty students who 
were enrolled at James S. Rickards Hmh School in Tallahassee 
Florida, The tutees w-re ninth j;rade students enrolled m ' 
Basic Mathematics 1 chi.^ses. Seventy-five of these students 
were randomly selected to form (1) a group tutored by high 
achievers, (2) a group tutored by low achievers, and (3) a con- 
trol group. The low achieving tutors were selected from stu- 
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